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FURTHER GLEANINGS FROM “DANTE’S 
LATIN DICTIONARY’? 








CERBERUS 


UGUICCIONE’S PARAGRAPH ON CERBERUS reads: “Cerberusis the dog of Hell; 
as if ‘creos bortis’ [sic], that is, devouring flesh; for it is said to devour the 
flesh and keep the bones and to lie upon them; and this means nothing 
else than that cerberus is earth, which consumes the flesh of the dead but 
cannot consume the bones.’” 


Dante’s Cerberus has very little in common with Uguiccione’s: Dante 
does not even call Cerberus a dog, though he says that he “‘yelps doglike’’* 
over the Gluttonous who are “howling like dogs,”* and compares them to 
a dog appeased, though snarling, with a dole of food;® instead he calls him 
a “cruel and strange beast,’’® a “great worm,’ a ““demon,’’* and gives him 
a beard and hands.® The word terra does appear in both accounts; but in 
Dante it is a double handful of terra which Cerberus devours when it is 
thrown to him by Vergil to appease his fury,’ and in Uguiccione’s explan- 
ation Cerberus is the terra which devours the flesh of the dead. It is evi- 
dent that Dante made no use of the account given in his “Latin Dictionary” 
—as Toynbee called the Magnae derivationes." 


“THONG-WEARER’” OR “CORRECTING”? 


Uguiccione’s definition of corrigia may possibly have some weight in the 
question whether by “‘corregger’” in Paradiso, XI, 138, Dante intended 
correggere, to “correct,” or correggero, “thong-wearer,” that is, ““Domini- 


1. Cf. my articles “Gleanings from ‘Dante’s Latin Dictionary,’”’ in Jtalica, XII, 
81-90; and “What Form of Uguiccione da Pisa’s Lexicon Did Dante Use?” in RR 
XXVIII (1937), 95-98. The items in the present study are based mostly on the 
Rotograph of MS Bodl., Laud 626 (Modern Language Association Deposit, No. 30) 
in the Library of Congress. The order followed is in general that of occurrence in the 
Magnae derivationes. 

2. “Hic cerberus.ri. est canis infernalis. quasi creos bortis. id est carnes uorans. Dici- 
tur enim carnes vorare. et ossa seruare. et eis incubare. quod nichil aliud est nisi quod 
cerberus est terra. que carnes mortuorum consumit. sed ossa consumere non potest.”’— 
This is an amplification of the etymology given in Isid., Ziym., X1, iii, 33: “Quem quidem 
ideo dictum Cerberum putant quasi xpeoBdpos, id est carnem vorans.”’ 

3. Inf., VI, 14. 

. Ibid., 19. 
5. Ibid., 28-32. 
3. Ibid., 13. 
. Ibid., 22. 
. Ibid., 32. 
. Tbid., 16 ff. 
10. Ibid., 25 ff. 
11. Romania, XXVI, 537. 
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can.’”’ Classical Latin corrigia is doubtless close kin to the verb corrigere, 
“correct,” from the stem reg-, as authorities agree;!? but Uguiccione twice 
indicates his belief that its derivation may be from corium, “‘leather.’’™ 
Taking Dante’s “corregger” in Paradiso XI to signify the thong-belted 
Dominican St. Thomas would correspond nicely with his reference to the 
Franciscan Guido da Montefeltro in Inferno, XXVII, 67, as a “cordiglie- 
ro’’'4 — as has often been noted. The modern commentators, however, lean 
rather toward the opinion that by “‘corregger’’ Dante meant the verb."® 


THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 
The rainbow is explained by Uguiccione, in part, as follows: 


And note that the rainbow is nothing other than a cloud over against the sun, 
weakened by the rays of the sun; for it is the nature of a luminous body to 
direct its rays into a region over against it. Since, therefore, the sun is a lumi- 
nous body it sends its rays into a region over against it; and there at times it 
finds a cloud which in one of its parts is dense, in another more dense, in an- 
other most dense, in some one of its parts is rare, in another more rare, in 
another most rare. In that part which is dense the solar rays, as if enclosed in 
a tower, make a red color, in the more dense a blue color, in the most dense a 
black color. Likewise, in the rare part they make green, in the more rare, 
saffron, and in the most rare, white; and so, in proportion to its greater density, 
the cloud approaches more and more the colors allied to blackness. In propor- 
tion to its greater rarity, it approaches more and more the colors allied to 
whiteness. Furthermore, a cloud is a certain body composed of the four ele- 
ments; it acquires a fourfold color: from fire, red; from air, blue, or lucid, or 
purple; from water, green; from earth, black.'® 


This final statement of the rainbow colors as being four, to correspond 
to the four “elements,” is in accord with the general medieval view—as I 
brought out in an article published a number of years ago.'? The special in- 
terest of Uguiccione’s paragraph lies in the fact, which I have not yet found 


12. Walde; Thes. ling. lat.; Harper’s; etc. 

13. (1) “Item a caro hoe corium. quasi carneum. quia carnem tegat. uel quia a carne 
extrahatur. Vnde. . . hee corrigia.e. uel a colligo.as. quasi colligia”; (2) “Item a licium 
hoc lorum.ri. id est corrigia uel corium. uel habena freni.” 

14. Cf. the corda episode in Inf., XVI, 106. 

15. See Vandelli’s last ed. of the Div. Comm.,n. to Par., X1,138, for references to the 
arguments. 

16. ‘Et nota quod iris nichil aliud est. quam nubes soli opposita. radijs solis infirmata. 
ea enim est natura luminosi corporis. ut in oppositam partem radios dirigat. Sol ergo 
cum sit luminosum corpus. radios suos in partem oppositam mittit. in qua quandoque 
nubem inuenit. que in una parte sui est densa. in alia densior. in alia densissima. in aliqua 
parte sui est rara. in alia rarior. in alia rarissima. In illa que est densa solares radij. 
tamquam in turre inclusi rubeum colorem faciunt. in densiori ceruleum. in densissima 
nigrum. Item in rara faciunt uiridem. in rariori croceum. in rarissima album. et ita se- 
cundum maiorem densitatem illius nubis. magis accedit ad colores. nigredini affines. 
Secundum maiorem raritatem. magis accedit ad colores albedini affines. Preterea nubes 
quoddam corpus compositum est. ex quatuor elementis. quadripartitum contrahit 
colorem. ab igne rubeum. ab aere ceruleum. siue lucidum. uel purpureum. ab aqua uiri- 
dem. a terra nigrum.” 

17. “Dante Notes, XI: The Rainbow Colors,’ MLN, XLIV, 315-318. 
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elsewhere, that he gives an alternative classification providing for siz colors: 
red, blue, black, green, saffron, white.’* The first four of this list corres- 
pond to the four founded on the analogy with the four elements; of the 
other two, white is mentioned by a few medieval “authorities” ;'® but saf- 
fron I have not found elsewhere. 

If Dante deferred to Uguiccione’s opinions extensively (which I am com- 
ing more and more to doubt), the list of colors furnished by the Magnae 
derivationes would lend a deal more of brightness and variety to his Edenic 
rainbow, painted on the sky by the flames of the seven golden candlesticks 
in Purgatorio X XIX; but the exact numerical correspondence of seven to 
seven would still be lacking. 


AETHER 


Uguiccione disposes of this word summarily: “Ether, -ris, is the upper 
element; namely, fire; and it is a Greek noun.’ In his Etymologies Isidore 
of Seville, in a chapter discussing the “parts of the sky,” says: “Aether is 
the place in which the heavenly bodies are; and it means that fire which is 
separated on high from all the world. Indeed aether is the element itself , but 
aethra is the brightness of the aether; and it is a Greek word.” Both Uguic- 
cione and Isidore, therefore, say that aether is “‘fire’’; but to the former it is 
apparently the outermost of the four elements of which the planet Earth is 
fashioned, while Isidore means it in the sense in which the word was used 
(until rather recently) by modern physicists and astronomers. But we find 
“fire’”’ called caelum by Isidore in his De natura rerum,” and this is repeated 
by Bede;** so that a confusion of terminology, if perhaps not of ideas, raises 
its ugly head. This confusion seems to show also in Isidore’s Etymologiae, 
XIII, iii, 3, where, in a chapter “De elementis,” we find the living creatures 
assigned thus: “‘coelum to the angels, the air to birds, the sea to fish, earth 
to men and the other animals.’™ Isidore mentions also a third use of 
caelum: “Sometimes also caelum is taken to mean the air, where the winds 
and clouds and tempests and tornadoes are produced.’’*5 

In contrast to this general confusion, Dante’s half-dozen uses of the word 
refer consistently to the quintessential “ether” of ultramundane space. 

18. Isidore of Seville, in contrast to his positing of four rainbow colors in De Nat. 
Rerum, XXXI: PL, 83, col. 1004 (quoted in loc. cit., p. 317), says in Etym., XIII, x, 1, 
that the rainbow has “varios colores,”’ and ibid., XVIII, xli, 2, “plurimos colores.” 

19. Isidore, in De Nat. Rerum, loc. cit.; Buti, in his comment on Purg., X XIX, 76-78. 

20. “Ether.ris. est superius elementum. scilicet ignis. et est nomen grecum.” 

21. Etym., XIII, v, 1: “De partieus cagwi. Aether locus est in quo sidera sunt, et 
significat eum ignem qui a toto mundo in altum separatus est. Sane aether est ipsud 
elementum, aethra vero splendor aetheris, et est sermo Graecus.” 

22. XXXI (PL, 83, col. 1004). 

23. De Nat. Rer., XXXI (PL, 90, col. 252). 

24. “Sunt autem divina providentia propriis animantibus distributa: nam caelum an- 
ge,is, aerem volucribus, mare piscibus, terram hominibus ceterisque animantibus Cre- 
at or ipse inplevit.” 

25. Ibid., iv, 3: “Interdum et caelum pro aere accipitur, ubi venti et nubes et procellae 
et turbines fiunt.” 
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One of the three times he employs the Latin form occurs in his final Eclogue 
to Giovanni del Virgilio: “But inasmuch as the yoke horses [of the Sun 
God] were cleaving the ether so prone that the shadow of each thing already 
stretched out longer far than the thing’s self . . .’’;?° the two others are 
quoted from the Aeneid: (1) ‘‘And these’’—meaning especially poets—“are 
those whom the Poet in the sixth book of the Aeneid calls the beloved of 
God and elevated by their ardent worth to the ether, and children of the 
gods” ;?? (2) “Of both [Electra and Atlas] our Poet bears witness in the eighth 
book, where Aeneas thus speaks to Evander: ‘. . . Electra great Atlas be- 
gat, who bears the ethereal orbs on his shoulder.’ ’’?* In the Paradiso, where 
Dante and Beatrice view the “Triumph of Christ,” both the coming and 
the going of the glorious host are pictured as progressing through the 
“ether”; of the former the phrasing is: “the triumphant throng which 
joyous comes through this round ether’’**—that is, through the sphere of 
the fixed stars; and of their departure: “Just as with frozen vapors our air 
flakes down, when Capricorn conjoins with the Sun, so I saw the ether be- 
come beautiful, and the flaking upward of triumphant vapors.’*° And 
finally, in two passages of the Convivio the word elera has been inserted in 
Dante’s text on the basis of Latin originals quoted by him. In each of these 
cases the use of etera, if admitted, would be consistent with his othe: uses. 
In one instance he is quoting from Proverbs: ‘And Solomon said in the book 
of Proverbs, in the person of Wisdom: When God was preparing the heavens 
I was present; when with sure law and sure circle he was surrounding the 
abysses, when above he was fixing [the ether] and suspending the fountains 
of the waters . . .””*! The second passage in the Convivio contains a bit of 

26. Egl. IV, 90 f.: “Sed quia tam proni scindebant ethra iugales,/Ut rem quamque 
sua iam multum vinceret umbra. . .’’: the translation given is that of Wicksteed and 
Gardner, in their Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio (Westminster, 1902), p. 173. 

27. V. E., Il, iv, 9 (10 in ed. of A. Marigo, Florence, 1938): “Et hii sunt quos Poeta, 
Eneidorum sexto, dilectos Dei et ab ardente virtute sublimatos ad ethera Deorumque 
filios vocat.”’ This is a somewhat free reworking of Aen., VI, 129 ff.: ““Pauci, quos aequus 
amavit / Iuppiter aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus, / Dis geniti potuere.”’ 

28. Mon., II, iii, 11: “. . . de ambobus testimonium reddit Poeta noster in octavo, 
ubi Eneas ad Evandrum sic ait: . . . Electram maximus Athlas/Edidit, ethereos humero 
qui sustinet orbes.”’ (Aen., VIII, 136 ff.) —Wicksteed, in A Translation of the Latin Works 
of Dante (Temple Classics, 1904; p. 182, n.), translates “the orbs of heaven.” 

29. Par., XXII, 131 ff.: “. . . la turba triunfante / Che lieta vien per questa etera 
tondo.”’ 

30. Par., X XVII, 67 ff.: Si come di vapor gelati fiocca / In giuso l’aere nostro, quando 
il corno / Della capra del ciel col sol si tocca, / In su vid’ io cosi l’etera adorno / Farsi e 
fioccar di vapor triunfanti.” 

31. Conv., III, xv, 16: “E perd disse Salomone in quello de’ Proverbi in persona de 
la Sapienza: ‘Quando Iddio apparecchiava li cieli, io era presente; quando certa legge 
e con certo giro vallava li abissi, quando suso fermava |]’etera] e suspendeva le fonti de 
Vacque ...’”’ This is Prov., VIII, 27 ff. (Vulgate text): “Quando preparabat celos, ade- 
ram: quando certa lege, et gyr6 vallabat abyssos: Quando aethera firmabat sursum, et 
librabat fontes aquarum . . .”—The King James Version is: ‘‘When he prepared the 
heavens, I was there: when he set a compass upon the face of the depth: When he es- 
tablished the clouds above: when he strengthened the fountains of the deep. . .” 
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translation from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and if the amendment incorporat- 
ing the word etera be accepted, it runs as follows: “And that among the 
Gentiles it was [considered] false’’—.e., that nobleness always begets 
nobleness, and the contrary—‘“here is the testimony of Ovid in the first 
book of his Metamorphoses, where he treats of the ordering of the world 
according to the pagan belief, or that of the Gentiles, saying: ‘Man was 
born’—he did not say ‘men,’ he said ‘was born,’ and ‘man’—, ‘whether the 
creator of all things made him from divine seed, or whether the young 
earth, lately separated from the noble [ether], retained the seeds of the 
kindred heavens.’ ’’* 


GERYON 


Dante’s idea of Geryon®™ certainly did not come from Uguiccione, who 
says: 
Gereon was a three-bodied king of Spain; which meant nothing other than that 
there were three brothers of such concord that in three bodies there was as 
if one soul,™ or else it was because he had three kingdoms: for he ruled over 
the Balearic Majorca, and Minorca, and Iviza; that is, over these three islands; 
and therefore he was feigned to be three-bodied.** 

Dante’s Geryon is a hybrid monster compounded from the “locusts’’ of 
Revelation IX and the classic mantichora, and has nothing in common with 
Uguiccione’s except the name and a certain triplicity. 


THE ANTIPODES 


For Dante, the bulk of the Southern Hemisphere was quite uninhabited** 
—except by the shades on the Island of Purgatory. No living man had ever 


32. Conv., IV, xv, 8: “E che appo li Gentili falso fosse, ecco la testimonianza d’Ovidio 
nel primo del suo Metamorfoseos, dove tratta la mondiale constituzione secondo la 
credenza pagana, o vero de li Gentili, dicendo: ‘Nato é |’uomo’ — non disse ‘li uomini’, 
disse ‘nato’, e ‘l’uomo’—, ‘o vero che questo |’artefice de le cose di seme divino fece, o 
vero che la recente terra, di poco dipartita dal nobile [etera], li semi del cognato cielo 
ritenea.’’’ This is Met., I, 75 ff. (with a slight ellipsis): ““Natus est homo: sive hunc 
divino semine fecit / Ile opifex rerum, mundi melioris origo:/ Sive recens tellus, seduc- 
taque nuper ab alto / Aethere cognati retinebat semina coeli.”—The MSS. of the Conv., 
all going back evidently to a copy of the original, have “nobile corpo sottile e diafano,” 
which is patently a gloss on “nobile etera,” as editors from Witte to Moore have recog- 
nized; though the Testo critico of 1921 has incredibly retained the “corpo sottile e dia- 
fano,”’ and the edition of Busnelli and Vandelli (Vol. II, Florence, 1937, p. 183) has 
repeated it without comment. 

33. Inf., XVI and XVII. 

34. This corresponds to Isid., Etym., XI, iii, 28: ““Dicuntur autem at alia hominum 
fabulosa portenta, quae non sunt, sed ficta in causis rerum interpretantur, ut Geryonem 
Hispaniae regem triplici forma proditum. Fuerunt enim tres fratres tantae concordiae ut 
in tribus corporibus quasi una anima esset.”’ 

35. “Gereon.onis. fuit rex hyspanie. tricorpor. quod nichil aliud fuit. nisi quod fuerunt 
tres fratres. tante concordie, ut in tribus corporibus quasi una esset anima. uel quia ille 
habuit tria regna. prefuit enim balerice maiori et minori. et ebusio. scilicet hijs tribus 
insulis. et ideo fictus est esse tricorpor.”’ 

36. He believed that the only human inhabitants were the Garamantes, who lived in 
a region extending across the equator for a short distance: Mon., I, xiv, 6; Conv., III, v, 
12 and 18. 
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visited it before himself—though in the fiction of his Commedia he had sent 
Ulysses and his companions there.*7 He calls it the “world without 
people,’’** in contrast to the “habitable quarter.’’*® Uguiccione, however, 
is undecided whether the Antipodeans exist or not: “There are two hemi- 
spheres; that is, the upper and the lower: the upper we inhabit, as did our 
ancestors [?]; the lower our antipodes inhabit, as did their ancestors [?]; 
if it is true that those peoples exist.’’*° Uguiccione’s doubts, therefore, did 
not influence Dante. 


HONORIFICABILITUDINIT ATIBUS 


This longitudinated pet of the earlier philologues, which held allurement 
also for great intellects such as Dante and Shakespeare,“ is introduced by 
Uguiccione as follows: ‘‘Likewise, from honorifico, honorificabilis, which is 
compared; and honorificabilitas, and honorificabilitudinitas; and this is the 
longest word: which is contained in that verse ‘Fulget honorificabilitudi- 
nitatibus iste.’ ’’* Dante quotes the Italian form of the word in his De vul- 
gari eloquentia, and makes reference to the Latin dative and ablative 
plurals, which have one more syllable than the Italian word; he is speaking 
of Italian polysyllables which form suitable “ornaments” for verse in the 
“illustrious vulgar tongue,” and after citing some which range from two 
to eleven syllables each he adds: “A vocable or word of even more syllables 
might be found; but since this is more than any of our verses can accom- 
modate it does not seem [that it would be] appropriate to our discussion: 
as for example that honorificabilitudinitate, which in the vulgar ends with a 


twelfth syllable and in Latin ends with a thirteenth in two oblique cases.’ 
Dante’s expression “that honorificabilitudinitate” indicates rather clearly 
that he was quoting a word notorious in the scholastic circles of his day.“ 


37. He makes the shade of Vergil his “guide” up to the summit of Purgatory; though 
the 'atter shows himself singularly incompetent from the standpoint of the itinerary it- 
self: cf. my article ‘‘Dante’s Guides in the Divine Comedy,” in RR, XXXIV (1943), 73. 

33. Inf., XXVI, 117. 

39. Quest., 5. 

40. “Sunt duo emisperia. id est superius et inferius. superius incolimus nos. et anteci 
Jsic] nostri. Inferius colunt [sic] antipedes [sic] nostri et anteci [sic] eorum. si uerum est 
istos populos esse.” The (repeated) “‘anteci’’—instead of the expected antici (for antiqut) 
—suggests a confusion with dvroxot, “living opposite”: which would correspond to 
antipodes, but which is diametrically opposite to the meaning required by the context. 

41. Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act V, scene 1. 

42. “Item ab honorifico. hic et hec honorificabilis.le. et comparatur. et honorifica- 
bilitas.tis. et hee honorificabilitudinitas. et est longissima dictio. que in illo uersu con- 
tinetur. fulget honorificabilitudinitatibus iste.”’ Some texts have “‘ille,” instead of 
‘iste.’’—I have never found the provenience of the quotation in “illo uersu.”’ 

43. V. E., II, vii, 6: “Posset adhuc inveniri plurium sillabarum vocabulum sive ver- 
bum; sed quia capacitatem omnium nostrorum carminum superexcedit, rationi presenti 
non videtur obnoxium, sicut est illud honorificabilitudinitate, quod duodena perficitur 
sillaba in vulgari, et in grammatica tredena perficitur in duobus obliquis.” 

44. As Marigo suggests, perhaps too hesitantly, in his ed. of the V. Z. (Florence, 1938, 
p. 233, n. 37). The same editor also suspects (ibid.), and very likely with reason, that 
Dante was for the moment stepping beyond his thesis, in his gusto for indulging in a 
fascinating lexicographic fling. 
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Whether or not Dante had found the Italian form of the word somewhere, 
or adapted it from the Latin original, I do not know. 


COLOR AS A MATERIAL 
Uguiccione, s. v. Lacuna: 


From this comes lacunar;' that is, a testudo [‘vaulted ceiling’ or ‘roof’], which is 
wont to be found in rooms and houses, arched and hollow like a pit [or ‘hole’ 
or ‘pool’]; for in former times curved and hollow testudines used to be made in 
the houses; and so lacunar is named from lacuna, and this comes from lacus 
[‘basin, tank, tub, lake, pool, hollow’]; for a testudo has certain square or round 
hollows fashioned of plaster [gypsum, white lime plaster, ‘plaster of Paris’] or 
other colores, with gleaming figures incorporated; wherefore the testudo itself is 
often called a lacus.‘ 


This interesting classification of plaster as a color recalls the asserted ety- 
mology of color, which derives it ultimately from the root of celare, occulere, 
xadvrrev, etc.,and probably of clam, clapeus, k\érrev, etc. ;so that its origi- 
nal meaning was a “covering’’; whence the use of color in Latin (as still in 
English and other languages) for “‘pigment,’”’ and, by extension, for other 
plastic coverings for wall surfaces and the like, and finally for (normally, 
colored) clothing or stuffs of which clothes are made.*® 

This last metonymic use of the word color is asserted by some Dante 
commentators to be intended in Vita Nuova, II, 3,47 and III, 1,** which tell 
of Beatrice’s first and second appearance to Dante, in red and white dress, 
respectively. It seems to me quite impossible to decide whether Dante had 
this aspect of colore in mind;** yet in view of the etymological background 
of the word, which shows the above-mentioned reflection in Uguiccione, it 
is perhaps at least worth considering. 


SOLAR AND LUNAR MAGNITUDES 
In the course of his section on the moon Uguiccione says: 


Also, the moon is smaller than any other heavenly body, and nearer to the 


45. “Hec lacuna.e. fossa . . . et inde hoz lacunar.aris. id est testudo. que solet esse 
in cameris et in domibus arcuata et concaua ad modum lacune. antiquitus enim fiebant 
testudines curue et concaue in domibus. et ideo dicitur lacunar a lacuna. et dicitur a 
lacu. quia testudo quosdam lacus quadratos uel rotundos gipso uel alijs coloribus habet 
depictos. cum signis intermicantibus. vnde ipsa testudo sepe dicitur lacus.” 

46. Thes. ling. lat., s. v. color: “. . . metonymice de vestimentis coloreis ipsis . . . pig- 
mentum, medicamentum . . . in arte: color in pariete ligno lapide vel quavis materia 
inductus, de pictura. . .” 

47. “Apparve vestita di nobilissimo colore, umile e onesto, sanguigno, cinta e ornata 
a la guisa che a la sua giovanissima etade si convenia.” 

48. “. . . questa mirabile donna apparve a me vestita di colore bianchissimo, in mezzo 
a due gentili donne, le quali erano di pid lunga etade.” 

49. E. Sicardi’s brief mention in his notes to the V. N. in Zs., XXXVI, 72, quotes 
merely a definition in the Crusca which the Tommaseo-Bellini Dizionario repeats as 
no. 4, s. v. Colore: “Colore gener. Vestito, Pezzuola di colore-—Seta di colore; che 2 tinta 
in qualche colore’”’ (without ref. to the V. N.); adding: “Pittura di colore-—Mosaico a 
colori.”’—M. Barbi’s monumental ed. of the V. N. (Edizione Nazionale, Florence 1932) 
makes no mention of this theory. 
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earth. Also, the moon is one-sixth the size of the earth, and the earth is one- 
eighth the size of the sun. Whence it results that the moon is one forty-eighth 
the size of the sun. The sun is therefore eight times larger than the earth, and 
the earth six times larger than the moon. Whence it results that the sun is 
forty-eight times larger than the moon. But this pertains to philosophy.*° 


Dante does not tell us what the relative sizes of the moon and the earth 
are; but he says that the sun is five-and-a-half times the size of the earth.™ 
Here again, then, we find that, however much Dante may have respected 
Uguiccione as a lexicographer, he could be independent of him in other 
matters. Dante takes his astronomical datum in this case, as so often, from 
Alfragan.® 

SARNUS-ARNO 


Both Uguiccione and Dante made the same mistake as to the Latin 
name of the Arno. The former has: ‘“The Sarnus is a river; and, as they say, 
the ‘Pisan’ [river].”"** Dante uses Sarnus six times to mean the Arno. 
This error, which is found also in Giovanni Villani’s Chronicle,®* is due to 
Orosius,®* whose work was much used in the Middle Ages as a source book 
for geography.*’ Sarnus was in fact the Latin name for the modern Sarno, 
a small river in Campania not far south of Pompeii.®* 


GN FOR GREEK XN 


Uguiccione, s. v. tego, has: “‘Tegna, trick, fraud deception.”’®* “Tegna”’ is 


of course the Greek réxvn. Dante, in Convivio, I, viii, 5, has the word in the 
form ‘“Tegni.’’® Another use of gn for xv in Dante is ‘‘Aragne”’ for ’Apaxvy 
in Inferno, XVII, 18, and Purgatorio, XII, 43. 


50. “Item luna minor est qualibet alia stella. et vicinior terris |sic]. Item luna est 
sexta pars terre. terra est octaua pars solis. Vnde colligitur quod luna quadragesima 
octaua pars solis. est ergo sol octies maior quam terra. terra sexcies maior quam luna. 
Vnde colligitur. quod sol est quadrigies octies maior quam luna. sed hec ad philosophiam 
pertinent.” 

51. Conv., IV., viii, 7: “. . . lo diametro del corpo del sole é cinque volte quanto quello 
de la terra, e anche una mezza volta.” 

52. Il Libro dell’aggregazione delle stelle, ed. Campani (Citta di Castello, 1910), cap. 22, 
p. 148: “Diameter solis est aequalis diametro terrae quinquies et semis.” 

53. I judge this to be his meaning; his words are: “Sarnus fluuius est. et ut dicunt 
pisanus.” His native Pisa lies on the Arno, near its mouth. 

54. V. E., I, vi, 3; Epist., IV, 2; VI, 27; VII, 23, 31; Egl., II, 44. 

55. I, 43. 

56. Hist. adv. paganos, IV, 15, 2. 

57. For further details see A. Marigo’s ed. of the V. Z. (Florence 1938), p. 32, n. 12. 

58. The Arno was called Arnus; it is mentioned in Pliny’s N. H., III, 50, and else- 
where, but apparently not in any works generally known in the Middle Ages. 

59. “Item a tego. hec tegna.ne. dolus. fraus. deceptio. Terentius. in eunucho. par- 
menionis causa scio esse hanc tegnam quam me uiuere.’’ The quotation is from Eun., 
IV, iv, 50 (=718). 

60. “Li Tegni di Galieno”—Galen’s Téxvn iarpixh: ars medica. 

61. For a suggestion that by “legno” in Purg., VII, 74, Dante may have meant the 
Indian gem dvxvis, see my article ““Legno?” in MLN, XXXVII, 36 ff. 
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PLATO’S TIMAEUS 


A characteristic bit of medieval etymologizing is found in Uguiccione’s 
explanation of the title ““Timaeus’”’; it runs: 


Timo in Greek is in Latin flos [“‘flower’’], or floreo [“I bloom”]. Whence timum, 
flower in general, and specifically a certain herb is called timum [‘‘thyme’’], 
and its flower timum or timus, since this flower is very odorous . . . Likewise 
from timo... Timeus, a book of Plato’s: as if “flowery,” or as if a “little flower”; 
since in it are comprised the flowerets of all philosophy. Or else it is so named 
from a certain disciple of Plato named Timeus; or else the Greek timo, or ttmos, 
means in Latin mens [‘‘mind”]. Whence Timeus, the book of Plato’s, since in 
it are contained many things concerning the divine mind.* 


Dante mentions the Timaeus by name in Paradiso, IV, 49, and in Con- 
vivio, III, v, 6; but naturally without any reference to the supposed ety- 
mology of the word. 

REDOLENT 


The figurative meaning of this word is well exemplified in the following 
paragraph from Uguiccione: 


Vaco; that is, become empty [void, free, etc.]; and though it seems to be trans- 
ferred to other meanings, yet all of them are redolent of that one. For one says 
“Vaco lectioni; that is, I apply myself to my reading, I attend to my reading”; 
“‘Vaco a lectione; that is, I abstain from my reading”; “‘ Vaco nummis; that is, 
I am short of money.” But all the meanings are redolent of the first. 


Dante uses the Latin verb redolere six times in De vulgari eloquentia, I, 
xvi; he is speaking, in a metaphor, of the “illustrious, cardinal, courtly, 
and curial vernacular” in Italy, with which every Italian town “‘is redolent,” 
though it is not to be found in any one of them. Within the metaphor the 
word becomes, in true Dantesque fashion, no longer abstract but concrete: 
it is the fragrance which is ascribed by the Physiologus to the Panther and 
which reveals his propinquity. 


* * * 


Among the above bakers’ dozen of comparisons, which were selected 
from Uguiccione and Dante without bias or prejudgment, there are six 
cases®® in which Dante definitely does not defer to Uguiccione, two® in 


62. “Timo grece. latine dicitur flos. uel floreo. Vnde hoc timum generaliter flos. 
specialiter quedam herba dicitur timum. et eius flos timum. uel timus. quia talis flos 
ualde redoleat . . . Item a timo. . . hic timeus liber platonis. quasi floridus. uel quasi 
flosculus. quia ibi flosculi. totius philosophie comprehenduntur. vel sic dictus est a dis- 
cipulo quodam platonis. timeo nomine. uel timo. siue timos grece. latine dicitur mens. 
Vnde timeus liber platonis. quia ibi multa de divina mente continentur.” 

63. “Vaco.as.aui.uacatum. id est esse uel fieri vacuum. et licet uideatur ad alias signi- 
ficationes transferri. tamen omnes redolent istam. Dicitur enim uaco lectioni. id est 
insisto lectioni. do operam lectioni. vaco a lectione. id est cesso lectione. vaco nummis. 
id est careo nummis. Sed omnes significationes redolent primam.” 

64. §§ 1; 4; 5 (quater). 

65. Cerberus, Aether, Geryon, Antipodes, Size of sun, Timaeus. 

66. Honorificabilitudinitatibus, Color as a material. 
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which it is unlikely, while for the other five®’ the most that can be said is that 
Dante was perhaps, or possibly, or just possibly indebted to the Magnae 
derivationes. So that, from the evidence which I have been gathering, I am 
coming more and more to believe that Dante used Uguiccione almost ex- 
clusively as a lexicographer rather than as an encyclopedist. 

H. D. Austin 


The University of Southern California 


67. Thong-wearer, etc., Colors of the rainbow, Sarnus, Gn for xv, Redolent. 





IL VELTRO ONCE MORE: A NOTE ON 
INFERNO, I, 101 








PROPHETIC LITERATURE is necessarily mysterious. If a poet wishes to com- 
ment on powerful individuals or groups whom he dare not openly antagon- 
ize, he may wisely cloak his thought in symbols. The task of the interpreter 
is then to discover for what particulars the symbols stand and what com- 
ment the poet intended to make through them. But there is another kind 
of prophecy which involves a correspondingly different kind of mystery. 
Here the poet, far from wishing his symbol to be identified with a particu- 
lar person or circumstance, intends it to remain a mystery. The symbol is 
not an X standing for a Y, but an X standing for X-ness. To substitute the 
particular for the particular in such prophecy is to miss the point; for the 
point is not fact, but truth “general and operative” to be “carried alive 
into the heart’’ by the very mystery of the symbol. 

Such a deliberately mysterious symbol, I take it, we find in the veltro of 
Inferno, I, 101. The literary device is not uncommon. Often, to be sure, 
particular identifications have been sought for or attached to such symbols, 
but always—I suggest—mistakenly. Take the Old Man of the Pardoner’s 
Tale in Chaucer, the ‘‘two-handed engine at the door” in Milton’s Lycidas, 
the ‘‘Great Good Place” in Henry James’ story of that name, or the re- 
sounding “boom” in E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. James and For- 
ster have not yet suffered the weight of commentary that has befallen 
Dante, Chaucer, and Milton; but their turn will doubtless come. It should 
be evident that all four symbols (and obviously the list is extensible), 
though what they stand for varies, have in common a mystery that intensi- 
fies the effectiveness of an otherwise fairly obvious meaning. The meaning 
is given clearly enough by the context; the symbol itself remains myster- 
ious. 

That point may seem too obvious to hammer at; but I wish to suggest 
a literary parallel to Dante’s veltro which has a specific rather than a 
mysterious meaning, belongs to neither kind of prophecy distinguished 
above, and yet may throw light on Dante’s choice of symbol. It is the hound 
of Charlemagne’s two dreams in lines 730-735 and 2563-2567 of the Chan- 
son de Roland, which clearly stands for Thierry d’Anjou as he appears in 
lines 3806-3934. I trust that this note will send no one off hunting a descen- 
dant of Thierry to identify with Dante’s veltro. 

It is clear from Inferno, XX XI, 16-18 that Dante knew the Chanson de 
Roland. Doubtless he had it in mind again in Inferno, XXXII, 122 and pos- 
sibly in Paradiso, XXVIII, 43. Andsince Dante was a student of dreams, we 
may assume that he read with particular interest the striking dreams in 
which Charlemagne unwittingly previewed the two main crises of the 
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Chanson: the treachery of Ganelon which caused the slaughter at Ronce- 
valles, and the defeat of Ganelon’s champion by Thierry d’Anjou in the 
trial by combat. 


In the first set of dreams (717-736) Charlemagne sees his lance shattered 
by Ganelon and then the dream shifts to symbols: 


D’enz de la sale uns veltres avalat, 

Que vint a Carle les galops e les salz. 

La destre oretlle 4 V'felun urs trenchat, 

Iréement se cumbat a l’leupart. 

Dient Franceis que grant bataille i ad, 

Mais il ne sevent li quels d’els la vientrat. (730-735)! 


In the second set of dreams (2525-2569), the Angel Gabriel himself sends 
the vision. Here Charlemagne first sees the lances of his people shattered 
and his men beset by a variety of beasts, and then in another symbolic 
dream: 

De sun palais vint uns veltres plein curs, 

Entre les altres assaillit le greignur 

Sur Vherbe verte, ultre ses cumpaignons. . . 

Mais ¢o ne set li quels veint ne quels nun. (2563-2565, 2567)! 


In both dreams the veltres defends those attacked by savage beasts, and 
in both the outcome remains in doubt. 

A hound, to be sure, is the obvious animal to defend a person against a 
savage beast, if an animal defender is to be used at all. But the similarity 
between this veltres of Charlemagne’s two dreams and the veltro prophesied 
by Dante’s Virgil goes deeper. Note first that both are pitted against a 
traitor: Ganelon is the felun urs; the lupa of Inferno I has wed herself to 
many animals. And both will destroy this traitor: Thierry as the veltres is 
victorious in the subsequent fulfillment of Charlemagne’s dream; and ac- 
cording to Virgil, the lupa will be killed and pursued and locked up again 
in Hell. Note further that both betrayals involve sacrilege (the aid to Islam 
in the Chanson, the polluting of the church in Inferno), damage to the true 
empire, and consequently suffering for the men whom the empire is de- 
signed to protect. 

Dante’s praise of Charlemagnein Paradiso, XVIII, 43 obviously stemsfrom 
his belief in a Holy Roman Empire as the safeguard of justice, and his con- 
demnation of Ganelon to the lowest circle in Hell (Inferno, XXXII, 122) 
stems from the same belief. May we say, then, that he took the hound of 
Charlemagne’s dream as type of the avenger sent by God to punish those 
who destroy the happiness of men in this present life, out of which grows 
their chance of happiness hereafter, by betraying the grand instrument of 
temporal justice to a sacrilegious power? 


1. From the edition of the Chanson by Léon Gautier (Tours, 1911). 
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So il veltro has more or less been taken—but unfortunately, not simply 
so. The meaning “general and operative” has been cramped into any num- 
ber of shapes “individual and local,”’ now of Henry VII, now of the Messiah, 
now of Can Grande della Scala. 

But observe the difference between Dante’s deliberately mysterious use 
of the symbol and the specific identification of it in the Chanson de Roland. 
We know that the veltres of Charlemagne’s dreams is Thierry d’ Anjou from 
the Chanson itself. The dreams prefigure what later actually happens. 
Dante uses the same device when he has himself dream of Leah and Rachel in 
Purgatorio, XX VII, 94—108 before he meets Mathilda, for whom Leah stands, 
and Beatrice, prefigured by Rachel, in the following cantos (XXVIII, 37; 
XXX, 145). But every time Dante recurs to the veltro-concept he piles 
mystery on mystery. And when he speaks of actual avengers, he does not 
show them performing what Virgil prophesies of the veltro. Compare, for 
example, the failure of Henry lamented in Paradiso, XXX, 133-148, and the 
continued success of a sacrilegious pope, to be punished only hereafter in 
Hell, with the promised clearing of the hill by il veltro. Or compare the 
limited praise and position given to Can Grande in Paradiso, XVII, 76-78 
with the singular importance of that mysterious deliverer. Finally, the 
context itself makes clear that the hope of delivery is not to be delayed 
until the second coming of Christ. 

For it is the hope of delivery from injustice that Virgil’s prophecy is in- 
tended to give, not a riddling assurance that this or that deliverer will ap- 
pear. A poet as wise as Dante would surely know that the hill to temporal 
happiness can never be permanently cleared, but he could hope—and offer 
his reader the hope—that deliverance would come. Milton does much the 
same thing in Lycidas with his “two-handed engine at the door.”’ Surely he 
knew that the chance for abuse of spiritual power could not be once and 
for ever destroyed. Yet he says that the instrument of deliverance will 
strike just once and need to strike no second time. But is this not simply 
to say with all possible emphasis: “Injustice will not triumph for ever. 
Beware, ye unjust!” 

To put it thus simply would show more of the pain of present frustration 
than the hope on which the heart must feed even in the worst of times. 
Dante, like Milton, wishes to hope and to give hope to others. To pin the 
chance of deliverance onto a specific object or person or institution would, 
assuredly, be to condemn us to despair. The assurance must, therefore, be 
tied to things unknown, unknowable, and yet awaited, sought, even relied 
on, though unknown; in short to things kept alive in our hope by their 
very mystery. 

IRENE SAMUEL 
Hunter College 





PONTUS DE TYARD AND THE SCIENCE 
OF HIS AGE 








IN A FAMILIAR SONNET, Pierre de Ronsard, mildly exasperated by the 
variant demands of his public, once wrote to his friend Pontus de Tyard, 
Bishop of ChAlons, for advice on methods of pleasing the ‘stubborn mon- 
ster.”” He addressed Pontus, not merely as a fellow-poet, but as a man of 
learning, whose labor brought forth “des livres immortels”; a writer of 
philosophy, who knew the ways of men.! 

This gracious compliment, which was echoed by his contemporaries,” has 
scarcely been repeated in succeeding centuries. The prose works of Pontus 
de Tyard, in particular, far from being immortal, have been all but neglected 
by modern critics, from Sainte-Beuve, who dismissed him as ‘‘un des plus 
hérissés de nos doctes poétes,’’* to Valéry, who was content to comment on 
his subject’s legendary reputation as a toper.‘ 

Pontus de Tyard’s Discours philosophiques, published in 1587 in one 
volume, contained what the author apparently considered his most impor- 
tant works in prose.® Treating a wide variety of subjects, they are presented 
as dialogues. In the Premier and Second Solitaire,* the debaters are Pontus 
himself and his lady “Pasithée,”’ but when more controversial matters are 
discussed, Pontus introduces “Le Curieux,’’ an uncompromising figure, 
who, as the author tells us, in terms which presage Descartes, “se permet 
tousiours de desdire tout ce qui par raison ne luy est vivement demonstré.’’? 
Le Curieux usually faces a conservative opponent, with the bishop himself 
acting as arbiter; thus, in Mantice,® he attacks astrology, which is de- 
fended by ‘‘Mantice,” and in L’ Univers, questions the authority of the 
ancients, in opposition to ““Hieromnime.’’® 

Since the various speakers discuss their subjects so freely, it may seem 

1. @uvres, ed. P. Laumonier, Paris, Lemerre, 1914-1919, I, 131. 

2. E.g. Etienne Pasquier, who described L’ Univers as “‘plein de trés-grande érudition 
et doctrine,” (uvres choisies, ed. L. Feugére, Paris, Firmin Didot, 1849, II, 76, 236. 


3. Tableau historique de la poésie francaise au X VI° siécle, Paris, Charpentier, 1843, 
p.161, n. 2. 

4. La Muse frangaise, 10 février, 1924, pp. 160-161. The legend of Pontus’ inebriety 
is denied by J.-P. Abel Jeandet, Etude sur le X VI° sitcle, France et Bourgogne: Pontus 
de Tyard, Paris, Aubry, 1860. 

5. Paris, Abel L’Angelier, 1587. 

6. Solitaire premier, ou prose des muses, and Solitaire second, ou discours de la musique, 
first published at Lyon, chez Jean de Tournes, 1552. 

7. Discours philosophiques, p. 138. In the Solitaire second, he says of Le Curieux, ‘De 
ce nom je veus masquer un gentilhomme, mien parent, diligent amateur de toutes dis- 
ciplines.””—H. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade, Paris, Didier, 1940, III, 145, n. 2. 

8. Ou Discours de la verité de divination par astrologie, first published at Lyon, chez 
Jean de Tournes, 1558. 

9. As his name suggests, Hieromnime bases his arguments on his recollection of 
ecclesiastical authority. 
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at first difficult to determine which side Pontus de Tyard favors. One critic, 
indeed, has assumed that he is neutral!'® But the worthy bishop takes care 
to show the reader where his sympathies lie. In Mantice, for example, Le 
Curieux launches a furious attack against astrology, classing it, not as a 
science, but among “‘sorcelleries vaines, ridicules, & inutiles 4 tout; hors- 
mis 4 effaroucher les vieilles & petits enfans.””" The fact that the great 
Ptolemy credited astrology does not dismay him, in his role as apostle of 
reason. Ptolemy and his followers were no doubt excellent mathematicians, 
he admits, as well as skilled naturalists and observers of celestial phe- 
nomena, but he refuses to believe “les froides raisons qu’ils donnent pour 
cause de la Vertu & Qualité dont ils asseurent les Astres exercer tant 
d’effects dessus les corps inferieurs.””” 


Against the arguments of his opponent, Mantice can summon only a 
feeble defense, mentioning instances of true predictions, and citing famous 
astrologers. It soon becomes evident that the argument is going in favor 
of Le Curieux, who asks Pontus suddenly, ‘Eh bien, desquels estes vous? 
Scaurons nous rien de vostre opinion?’’’ The philosopher, in reply, recalls a 
strange custom of the people of India. There, although philosophers were 
held in high esteem, anyone who prophesied future events, and was thrice 
proved wrong, was punished for his error by death. “Que fut tel édit publié 
en nos Gaules, Mantice!” cries Pontus, and concludes: 


Bien est il vray que la fagon avec laquelle besongnent touts ceux que j’ay 
veuz en ce temps predire & deviner me semble tant impertinente, qu’encores 
que les Cieux leur ouvrissent le sein, & que chacune Estoille descouvrit aussi 
clerement le Destin, duquel elle seroit ministre, comme son feu brillant aux 
plus sereines nuicts, ils n’en scauroient prognostiquer une verité seulle. .. . 
Vrayement je ne voy, Mantice, que vous puissiez estre recevable en vos 
iugemens."* 


And again, when Mantice complains that Pontus’ well-known interest in 
astronomy had led him to count on his support, the author replies, 


Grandement delecte la consideration des mouvemens celestes utiles et neces- 
saires (pour diverses raisons). . . . Mais je ne puis embrasser de bon cceur la 
Judiciaire. . . . Et vous suffise que je sois d’opinion avec vous, que les Astres 
ne luisent la-hault sans nous faire sentir ¢d-bas quelque efficace de leurs vives 
vertus: car au reste, si je ne tien le party du Curieux, niant entierement |’in- 
fluence celeste, je m’eslogne de vous: croyant |’Astrologie . . . estre vaine & 
d’usage inutile.'® 


Thus, albeit cautiously, Pontus aligns himself with Le Curieux, and it seems 


10. Raoul Morcay, La Renaissance, Paris, Gigord, II, 150: “Toutes ces opinions ne 
doivent pas étre mises 4 son compte: ce sont en effet les propos du Curieux.” 

11. Discours philosophiques, p. 138. 

12. Ibid., p. 139. 

13. Jbid., p. 191. 

14. Ibid., ff. 

15. Ibid., p. 196. 
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safe to assume that the latter is the voice of the prelate’s more audacious 
thoughts. 

To the student of the Renaissance, perhaps the most interesting of 
Pontus de Tyard’s prose works is L’ Univers,'® for its treatment of the two 
most significant events of the age, the discovery of the New World, and 
Copernicus’ revelation of the heliocentric system. Early in this work, Le 
Curieux praises the daring and skill of pilots and geographers: 


Comme ont les Pilotes & Geographes en main la science des vents? Ils en 
discourent clairement comme d’un sujet tres propre 4 leur profession, &, contre 
l’advis de ceux qui anciennement ne croyoyent qu’un vent, en constitutent 
quatre premiers selon les quatre parts du Monde. . . . Enfin les Navigateurs 
ausquels l’usage & les perils ont accomply |’Industrie, en recognoissent trente 
deux.!” 


Here Pontus emphasizes the role of explorers in refuting the authority of 
the ancients—‘‘ceux qui anciennement ne croyoyent qu’un vent.” Again, 
Le Curieux explains, with fine condescension, why they doubted both the 
existence of the Antipodes and the fact that the Earth was round: “Ils 
sont facilement excusables, pour ce que les apparences qui les persuadoient, 
avec l’authorité de quelques non peu signalez Philosophes, n’estoient en- 
cores affoiblies, annullées, ny convaincues par l’experience certaine des 
voyages, & navigations faites depuis le temps qu’ils vivoient.’”* 

In the third edition of L’ Univers, Pontus supplemented his discussion 
of the oceans with a reference to the Spanish historian Oviedo’s description 
of the tides observed in parts of the New World.'® Like other writers of his 
time,?° he was impressed by reports of the savages’ strange customs, and 
wrote, concerning their religion: 


16. Ou Discours des parties & de la nature du monde Lyon, Jean de Tournes & Guil. 
Gazeau. A second edition, with some revision, Paris, Mamert Patisson, 1578, changed 
the title to Deux Discours de la nature du monde et de ses parties. A scavoir: Le Premier 
Curieux, traitant des chose materielles, & le second curieux, des intellectuelles. L’ Univers 
appeared for the third time, with some revision, in 1587, as one of the Discours philo- 
sophiques. Unless otherwise indicated, references here will be to the first edition of 
L’ Univers. 

17. L’ Univers, p. 83. 

18. This statement was added to the third edition, Discours philosophiques, p. 267. 

19. “Gonzalo d’Oviedo asseure que ce mesme Ocean . . . ne souffre aucun de ses 
mouvements, ou comme point sensiblement, en la coste des terres nouvellement trou- 
vées, par l’espace de plus de trois mille lieux: ny mesmes aux endroits des Isles Cuba, 
Espagnole, & autres de ce costé visant au Nort. Et toutesfois, c’est encore une autre 
tres estrange merveille, que la coste Australe, vers Panama, & autres tournées au levant 
& couchant, comme les Isles perleuses, Terracequi, Taboga, Otoque, & tout ce costé de 
la mer de Midy, hausse & baisse son flux d’un plus grand mouvement que ne fait nostre 
mer Angloise, Flamande, Francoise, & Espagnole.” (Added to third edition, p. 262.) 
Pontus summarizes accurately, but misspells or misinterprets some proper names, ¢.g., 
“6 de la isla de las perlas (que los indios llaman Terarequi) y en las islas Taboga 6 Toque, 
é todas las otras que llaman de Sanct Pablo . . .”— Historia general y natural de las 
Indias, ed. J. de los Rios, Madrid, Real Academia de la Historia, 1851, I, 41. 

20. Cf. G. Chinard: L’Ezotisme américain dans la littérature francaise au XVI° 
sitcle, Paris, Hachette, 1911; and G. Atkinson: Les Nouveaux Horizons de la renaissance 
francaise, Paris, Droz, 1935. Neither, however, mentions Pontus de Tyard. 
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Vrayement, les habitans des Indes occidentales . . . ont une merveilleuse 
liberté de superstition en leur religion. Car nonobstant qu’ils recognoissent 
generalement la Terre, la Lune, le Soleil, pour Dieux, qui produisent & en- 
gendrent toutes choses: chacun toutesfois adore ce qui luy plaist, & ce qui 
s’accomode le plus 4 l’usage de sa profession. Car le Pescheur adore un poisson: 
le Laboureur la terre & l’eau: le Chasseur adore un Lyon, un Ours, ou aultre 
beste Sauvage, & ainsi des aultres, chacun selon |’exercice auquel il emploie 
plus volontiers sa vie.! 


Unlike Montaigne, however, Pontus makes no comparisons between 
savage and European. He seems chiefly concerned with the contribution 
of the great discoveries to the sum of man’s knowledge, voicing gratitude 
to navigators and explorers: 


Les premiers diligens 4 la recherche de la cognoissance des Terres habitables 
nous ont infiniment obligez 4 les avoir en grande reverence, tant pour le 
scavoir duquel leurs innovations nous endoctrinent, que pour la hardiesse a 
laquelle ils ont poussé les braves & industrieux Pilotes 4 ouvrir les chemins 
non jamais batus avant eux, & courir toute perilleuse fortune, pour descouvrir 
les Terres incogneities.” 


Again, he is at pains to point out the effect of the discoveries on the author- 
ity of ancient geographers, and specifically Ptolemy: 


Les nouvelles Terres trouvées donnent nouvel argument de Geographie, car 
celles qui sont souz l’Equateur, laissez par Ptolomée au second de la grande 
composition, en doute d’habitables ou non, sont maintenant descouvertes pour 


temperées & fertiles en admiration.” 


It would be difficult to find, among Renaissance writers, a more succinct 
expression of the century’s debt to the deeds of the explorers. 

In an article which, to the present writer’s knowledge, has not since 
been questioned, Jean Plattard asserted that although the discovery of 
the New World quickly stirred the imagination of contemporary writers, 
the publication, in 1543, of Copernicus’ De revolutionibus orbium coelestium 
was slow to influence writers of the time.* To illustrate his point, he men- 
tions a work on astronomy of considerable length, L’ Astronomique Discours 
of Jacques Bassantin, which appeared in 1557, and which discussed in de- 
tail the Ptolemaic system without alluding to Copernicus. In the same 
connection, Plattard refers to Pontus de Tyard as the astronomer of the 
Pléiade, adding, “celui-la, du moins, est au courant des études de Copernic, 
et méme des plus techniques,” and noting that Pontus called Copernicus 

21. Added to second edition, p. 112. Pontus’ source is Lépez de Gémara, Historia 
general y natural de las Indias, Bibliotheca de autores espaiioles, Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 
1877, X XII, 232: “Empero es ordinario al pescador adorar un tiburén 6 algun otro pez; 
al cazador un leon, 6 un ozo. . . el labrador adora el agua y el tierra; todos, en fin, tienen 
por dioses principalisimos al sol y luna y tierra. . .” 

22. Ibid., p. 72. 

23. Ibid., pp. 102-103. 

24. “Le Systéme de Copernic dans la littérature francaise au XVI° siécle,” Revue du 
seiziéme siecle, I, 220-237. 
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“prince des astronomes de ce temps.’”’ He then declares, however, “jamais 
il n’expose le systéme du ‘prince des astronomes,’” and quotes from the 
second edition of L’ Univers: 

Aucuns ont pensé la Terre se mouvoir & non le Ciel: les aultres, la Terre & 
le Ciel se mouvoir ensemble. Mais l’opinion plus favorisée & d’authorité & de 
raison est que le Ciel se meut & la Terre demeure ferme & immuable, 
concluding, ‘‘n’est-il pas étrange que Copernic ne soit pas ici mentionné 
nommément, mais confondu parmi ceux qui ont ‘pensé la terre se mouvoir 
et non le ciel’?’”*> After Pontus is thus dismissed, various works on astro- 
nomy which ignore Copernicus are cited, and the scornful references of Du 
Bartas in the Semaines are quoted at length.** Plattard concludes that the 
first work to mention the Copernican system was the Institutions astrono- 
miques of Pierre de Mesme,?’ and further, that Montaigne was the sole 
writer of the Renaissance to consider the theory worthy of serious attention. 
Thus, according to the eminent seiziémiste, the great work of Copernicus, 
far from producing the effect mentioned in the well-known statement of 
Petit de Julleville,?* remained for more than fifty years almost ignored by 
contemporary writers. 

By an unaccountable oversight, however, Plattard not only appears un- 
aware that L’ Univers first appeared in 1557, not 1578, but graver still, that 
Pontus de Tyard did, in fact, give a most complete analysis of the Coperni- 
can system in all three editions, tracing it to its source, and commending it 
as a theory worthy of the closest scrutiny, if not of actual acceptance. In 
the course of his discussion of cosmography, Pontus speaks words similar 
to those which Galileo, half a century later, would abjure on pain of death: 

Nicolas Copernic, d’une dextre & admirable subtilité, a renouvelé un Para- 
doxe presque semblable 4 celuy d’Aristarque Samien, duquel Archimede en 
son denombrement du sable fait mention, donnant au centre du Monde, le 
Soleil immuable. ... A la verité (dit le Curieux) ses demonstrations sont inge- 
nieuses, & ses observations exactes, & dignes d’estre suivies. . .2° 


Two full pages are devoted to the discussion of Copernicus’ theory, evidence 
of Pontus’ careful study of the astronomer’s work. In summing up the 
argument, the writer has Le Curieux conclude: 


Toutesfois vraye ou non que soit sa disposition, la connaissance de l’estre de 
la Terre telle que nous la pouvons avoir, n’en est aucunement troublée: et ne 
nous empesche de croire que ce soit un Element pesant, froit, & sec: lequel 
par receue, vulgaire, et comme religieuse opinion, nous croyons immobile. . .*° 


Thus, although he reiterates his previous statement that the Ptolemaic 


25. Loc. cit., pp. 229-230. 

26. Loc. cit., pp. 232-233. 

27. Paris, Vascosan, 1567. Ibid., p. 231. 

28. Histoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, Colin, 1896-1899, III, 15. 

29. L’ Univers, pp. 99-100. Pontus’ comments on Copernicus remain unchanged in 
all three editions of L’ Univers. 

30. Ibid., p. 100. 
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system is favored by authority, he now omits the words “de raison,” and 
substitutes, perhaps significantly, “‘vulgaire, et comme religieuse opinion.” 
The speaker then adds a word in solemn praise of man’s endless search for 
knowledge, making it evident that much remains to be solved in the realm 
of astronomy: 


Superbe vrayement, pour non dire temeraire, semble & plusieurs l’entreprise 
de mesurer corps de telle grandeur. Mais toutesfois l’infatigable curiosité de 
l’esprit humain n’a craint de rechercher le vray de si hault difficulté.* 


Although he mentions Copernicus in the Apologie de Raimond Sebond, 
Montaigne does no more than declare that while the observations of the 
astronomer are well founded, his theory deserves no more credit than 
Ptolemy’s, since a third opinion may well arise in another thousand years 
to reverse the other two. The reference serves merely to illustrate Mon- 
taigne’s argument that new discoveries should be approached with the ut- 
most caution.” It is obvious, then, that Pontus de Tyard, in his discussion 
of Copernicus, not only preceded Pierre de Mesme by ten years, but gave 
fuller and more considered treatment to the astronomer’s works than 
Montaigne. 

Even without the evidence of Pontus’ admiration for Copernicus, it is 
impossible to accept Plattard’s suggestion that because our poet and astrono- 
mer was also a bishop, he would prefer the system favored both by tradition 
and the Scriptures. We know his attitude toward astrology, we have seen 
how he finds the discovery of new lands reason for the rejection of Ptolemy's 
geography. In discussing astronomy, he has further explained his attitude 
toward accepted authority: 


Telle fois les moins authoritez ont plus de raison, & d’aultre part ceux qui 
sont honorez de plus approuvée authorité, s’esgarent incorrigiblement en leurs 
discours. Ainsi, qui suivra l’opinion mieux fondée de raison, que de nom au- 
thorizé, sera dit paradoxiste, & presomptueux, osant s’opposer & |’authorité 
de longtemps advoiiée.™ 


In reply, Le Curieux indicates again that his opinions coincide with those 
of Pontus: ‘‘ Je vous entends bien sous ombre que vous faites profession de 
ne croire de leger, & de ne donner A |’authorité qu’autant de foy que la 
raison luy en pourra permettre: vous feriez peu de conscience de desdire 
Ptolomée & ceux qui l’ont suyvi.’** And Pontus answers, “Je pourray dire 


31. Ibid. 

32. “Que prendrons nous de 1a, sinon qu’il ne nous doibt chaloir lequel ce soit des 
deux?” —Essais, II, xii. 

33. Loc. cit., p. 230. The writer whom Plattard considers of more independent mind 
than Pontus, Loys Le Rov, believed astrology as important a science as astronomy; cf. 
ibid., n. 1. 

34. L’ Univers, pp. 21-22. 

35. Ibid. Pontus himself hints at criticism on this score. To the second edition he 
added the comment “Je n’ay ouy replique raisonnable, pour me faire flechir & condes- 
cendre & leur advis, qu’une reproche, que je suis peu respectueux de l’authorité des 
anciens Poétes & Historiographes: mesmes de Ptolomée.”’—P. 50. 
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hardiment . . . que Ptolomée peut avoir esté desceu.’’** Boldly indeed! 
Theologians would find such opinions bold eighty years later, with the pub- 
lication of the Discours de la Méthode. 

Thus, we need not, as Plattard suggests, turn from Pontus de Tyard to 
seek a more independent spirit, one prouder of the conquests made by man’s 
intellect. We must rather conclude that this poet and philosopher who 
judged ‘‘happy and desirable the condition of him who would spend his 
life in the study of the sciences, since for the practice thereof, man is ex- 
pressly born,” deserves, for his firm rejection of authority and his early 
recognition of the great achievements of his age, the full measure of credit 
that he has been denied. 

Joun C, Lapp 


Bucknell University 


36. Ibid. 
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THE PROPER INTERPRETATION of La Légende de Saint-Julien l’ Hospitalier 
of Flaubert! has been a matter for such dispute that it is worthwhile to 
re-examine it. The core of the problem is whether the work has a moral 
significance or is merely the “petite bétise moyendgeuse”’ that Flaubert 
terms it in a letter to George Sand.? Is there a moral element in Realism 
as Flaubert practised it? His longer works present so much material that 
equivocation is possible: Saint-Julien is of sufficiently brief compass to 
permit a clear answer. And fruitful discussion of Realism, or of any other 
literary doctrine, must be based upon such textual examination rather than 
upon abstract reasoning taking as its point of departure words like “im- 
passivity” or “impartiality.” 

The traditional understanding of Realism excludes moralization: the 
author may not intervene to draw conclusions. It was, however, obvious to 
the Realists themselves that by their very choice of subject, they were often 
moral in their intent. Thus, Zola, in the Preface to L’ Assommoir, charac- 
terizes his work as “de la morale en action.” But this type of approach 
Flaubert deliberately denies himself when he says: ‘“‘La morale de |’art con- 
siste dans sa beauté méme, et j’estime par-dessus tout le style d’abord et en- 
suite le vrai.’’? Beauty, then Truth, these are to be the only criteria. One 
misses the familiar third element, the Good. 

In regard to Saint-Julien, Descharmes is categorical: 


Il me semble qu’il n’y a aucune moralité a tirer de Saint-Julien . . . parce que 
... Flaubert ...n’a jamais pensé que l’ceuvre d’art dit avoir une signification 
ou une moralité quelconque. C’est la base de toutes ses théories esthétiques et 
littéraires.* 


And this would appear to be the consensus of critics. Flaubert has sought 
Beauty, and only Beauty. He did not wish a moral implication in his works; 
therefore there is none. And if one reads it in, one is falsifying the story, 
deliberately doing violence to Flaubert. But the problem is not so simple as 
this. 

An analysis of Saint-Julien demonstrates that in the case of so con- 
scientious an artist as Flaubert the resolution of the problem of morality in 
the work of art lies in the thesis as old as Socrates that the Beautiful is the 
True and is the Good, a formula which Flaubert would not have challenged. 

1. First published serially in Le Bien public, April 19-22, 1877. Published in book form 
as the second tale in Trois Contes, Paris, 1877. 

2. Correspondance, Edition Conard, VII, No. 1563. 

3. Cited by G. d’Hugues, “Gustave Flaubert d’aprés sa correspondance,” Le Corres- 
pondant, 10 mars 1893, p. 884. 

4. René Descharmes, Revue biblio-iconographique, XII, 3° Série (1905), 74-75. 
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For he himself said: “Est-ce qu’il n’est pas temps de faire entrer la Justice 
dans |’Art? L’impartialité de la peinture atteindrait alors 4 la majesté de la 
loi—et 4 la précision de la science.’’® Or again, and even more clearly: “Non, 
ce qui me soutient, c’est la conviction que je suis dans le vrai, et si je suis dans 
le vrai, je suis dans le bien, j’accomplis un devoir, j’exécute la justice.’’® If 
the work of art be truly beautiful, it will also be good; that is, it will join the 
stream of human life in terms of its meaning. Flaubert, in seeking beauty 
and truth in his tale, is led to morality. 

One aspect of the question must be disposed of at the outset: in what 
form did Flaubert find the tale originally, what moral elements are there in 
his sources? The sources of Saint-Julien have been examined in detail 
several times.’ The several medieval versions all gave Flaubert esssentially 
the same legend, differing only in detail. But the story as Flaubert tells it 
departs considerably from the sources; and the points of difference are 
illuminating. 

Let us consider the legend as Flaubert found it in the version of Jacobus 
de Voragine in the Legenda Aurea.® Julian, a young noble, is out hunting 
one day, following a deer. Suddenly, the deer, inspired by God, turns and 
asks: ““Tu me insequeris, qui patris et matris tue occisor eris?” Julian flees 
to avoid the accomplishment of this dire prediction. After serving a foreign 
prince, he is rewarded by being married to the widow of a rich lord. His 
parents, after long search, find his dwelling place and are received by his 
wife in his absence. She has them sleep in her own bed. Julian returns on 
the following morning while his wife is out at church. He comes to the bed 
to awaken her and finds his parents there but mistakes them for his wife 
and a lover. Without a word, he draws his sword and kills them. Leaving 
the house, he meets his wife and understands what he has done. Realizing 
that the prediction has been accomplished, he informs his wife of his de- 
cision to flee and then acquiesces in her desire to accompany him. They go 
off and, coming to a dangerous river, they spend their lives ferrying people 
across it. One night, he hears a voice, goes out, and finds a stranger half- 
dead from cold. He brings him in to warm before the fire, but this is not 
enough; he must put him in his own bed. The legend continues: 


Post paululum ille, qui infirmus et quasi leprosus apparuerat, splendidus 


5. Correspondance, Edition Conard, V, No. 986. 

6. Ibid., III, No. 382. 

7. A. N. Gossez, Le “Saint-Julien” de Flaubert, Lille, 1903. Primarily, Flaubert ap- 
pears to have drawn upon the source he himself mentions in the story, “un vitrail d’église, 
dans mon pays,” in the cathedral of Rouen. This he knew personally and also through 
the writings of his friend H.-E. Langlois (Essai historique et descriptif sur la peinture sur 
verre, Rouen, 1832), where Flaubert found an engraving depicting the window and a 
comment elucidating it. In addition, he drew upon Vincent of Beauvais, Saint Antoni- 
nus and Jacobus de Voragine as Schwob demonstrates (Spicilége, Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 
1920) and upon his friend, L.-F.-Alfred Maury (cf. J. Giraud, “La Genése d’un chef- 
d’ceuvre, la ‘Légende de Saint-Julien l’Hospitalier,’’”” RHL, XXVI [1919], 87-93). 

8. Julian is considered under the date of January 26. 
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scandit ad ethera et hospiti suo dixit: Iuliane, Dominus misit me ad te, mandans 
tibi, quod tuam penitentiam acceptavit, et ambo post modicum in Domino 
quiescetis. Sicque ille disparuit, et Iulianus cum uxore sua post modicum plenus 
bonis operibus et eleemosinis in Domino requievit. 

From his friend Maury, Flaubert learned additional details of Julien’s 
childhood and, more important, an expansion of the final scene. Concerning 
the leper, there are simply more details: 

Julien le prit sur ses bras, l’appuya contre sa poitrine, et le front rongé 
d’ulcéres du lépreux retomba sur le front de son héte, et le sang livide des 


plaies du pauvre retomba sur les joues et sur la bouche de Julien, qui le 
souffrit de joie. ... 


For the most part, however, one is struck by the differences between the 
sources and the work of Flaubert. Some of these I shall want to consider in 
the analysis of Flaubert’s text. But one or two may be cited here. In the 
sources, through no fault of his own, a man commits a crime; for that crime, 
he does penance and is pardoned by the Lord. If moral there be, it is only 
that the ways of the Lord are inscrutable and that we may be absolved by 
our good deeds. The legend is eminently a part of popular folk-lore.® It has 
been given a religious flavor; but fundamentally it is only an inversion of 
the “grateful animal theme.”’ Flaubert could have eliminated the moral 
element without doing serious injury to the value of the story considered 
from the esthetic point of view. Giraud sums up his study of the problem of 
the sources by quoting from Flaubert’s correspondence: 

Je désirais mettre A la suite de Saint-Julien le vitrail de la cathédrale de 
Rouen . . . et cette illustration me plaisait précisément parce que ce n’était pas 
une illustration, mais un document historique. En comparant l’image au texte, 
on se serait dit: Je n’y comprends rien. Comment a-t-il tiré ceci de cela??° 


What transformation does this material undergo in the hands of Flaubert? 

Broadly speaking, Flaubert divides his story into The Predictions, The 
Preparation for the Crimes, The Crimes, The Effort to Expiate, The Ex- 
piation, The Absolution. So described, the fundamental symmetry of the 
structure is apparent. But the development of this harmony has led Flau- 
bert to a moral structure as well: in his hands, the harmonious is the good. 
By deliberately recasting the original legend in this balanced form, Flaubert 
has given it an inherent moral structure. With Madame Bovary, it would be 
extremely difficult to untangle these threads; but on a small scale and with 
a clear example like Saint-Julien this demonstration may be undertaken. 

Let us turn to the detail of the story. The opening pages describe rapidly 
the chateau, Julien’s parents, and the birth of Julien himself. There follows, 
with equal rapidity, the double prediction: Julien will be holy but will shed 
criminal blood. The dual nature thus expressed carries through the child- 
hood of Julien, which Flaubert passes over quickly. 


9. Schwob, op. cit., discusses this aspect at length. 
10. Giraud, loc. cit., p. 90, citing from Correspondance, Edition Conard, VIII, No. 19073 
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Then, as Julien is growing up, we come to the fatal obsession that will 
mark the whole first half of the tale, as Julien fulfills the evil destiny pre- 
dicted for him. The story under Flaubert’s touch becomes a study of blood- 
lust, of the development of a mania, an obsession with killing." It has been 
said: 

La Légende de Saint-Julien l’ Hospitalier est une ceuvre absolument compléte 
au point de vue psychiatrique . . . On y trouve l’observation d’un obsédé im- 
pulsif, avec son étiologie, l’origine de son idée, son développement, son exécution 
et la terminaison de la maladie; et tout cela est décrit dans des termes qui 
collent si bien au sujet, suivant une expression chére 4 l’auteur, que le lecteur 
sent défiler en lui les états d’4me du malade.™ 


The early appearances of Julien’s criminal nature are handled by Flau- 
bert with delicacy, yet power. The first clear indication is the mouse which 
comes out during mass and attracts the interest of the boy. This interest 
rapidly develops into an obsession as Julien watches and wonders if the 
mouse will reappear: ‘‘Elle revint; et, chaque dimanche il l'attendait, en 
était importuné, fut pris de haine contre elle, et résolut de s’en défaire.” 
The tense usage is worth noting as the hatred becomes a fact, an event which 
took place against the background of his being irritated. There is no moral 
issue stated here. We are dealing only with a psychological phenomenon, 
the genesis of an obsession. Julien strikes the mouse, ‘‘et demeura stupéfait 
devant ce petit corps qui ne bougeait plus.” 

Without more ado, we move to the second stage, this one requiring a 
more conscious desire for blood: “Toutes sortes d’oisillons picoraient les 
graines du jardin.” Julien kills them, “et les bestioles lui pleuvaient sur les 
épaules si abondamment qu’il ne pouvait s’empécher de rire, heureux de sa 
malice.” Killing no longer leaves him stupefied; he enjoys it. Soon he will 
need it. But what is the precise force of ‘‘heureux de sa malice?” Is Julien 
consciously enjoying evil? Yes, of course, but enjoying it as would a mad- 
man: insanity, not moral responsibility. 

The third stage comes at once: the killing of the pigeon. But Julien’s 
stone only wounds the bird: 

11. I am glad to note complete agreement with Schwob, op. cit. It seems to me that 
this element is the true import of the tale. Two recent editors, while perhaps perceiving 
this, have. diminished or distorted its significance. Thus, Josiah Combs in his edition of 
Two Tales of Flaubert (New York, Macmillan, 1938) says: ‘The principal theme of the 
story is wanton cruelty to dumb beasts, or their needless destruction; a great sermon 
against sport for sport’s sake. Unrestrained slaughter even of defenseless animals may 
lead to awful consequences. American tourists and hunters might well read this story be- 
fore going out to slaughter animals in the wilds” (page 96). Or Harry Levin, in an other- 
wise admirable study, says: “If ‘The Ancient Mariner’ has a moral, so has Julian’s ad- 
venture: wilful cruelty to animals is duly avenged by nature” (Three Tales, Norfolk, 
Connecticut, New Directions, 1944). 

12. This citation is of especial weight as it comes from a medical thesis, by De Lastic 
(Paris, 1906). We should note, however, that De Lastic is writing in 1906 if we wish pro- 
perly to evaluate his statement that Saint-Julien is absolutely complete from the psy- 


chiatric point of view. The passage is quoted by Giraud (loc. cit., page 92). In turn, Gi- 
raud is citing from Grasset, Demi-fous et demi-responsables (Paris, Alcan, 1907). 
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La persistance de sa vie irrita l’enfant. Il se mit A |’étrangler; et les con- 
vulsions de l’oiseau faisaient battre son cceur, l’emplissaient d’une volupté 
sauvage et tumultueuse. Au dernier roidissement, il se sentit défaillir. 


A love of killing, a fury when his will is crossed here, a ‘‘défaillance’”’ when 
the obsession is satisfied: Julien is now psychopathic. 

It is his misfortune that everything concurs to force him deeper into the 
toils of his malady. His father teaches him to hunt, urges him on. And we 
watch Julien grow in his love of the chase, in his love of the kill. His pre- 
occupation with wild animals is such that: “Tl devint comme elles. Quand 
sa mére l’embrassait, il acceptait froidement son étreinte, paraissant réver 
& des choses profondes.” Finally, we come to the supreme satisfaction of 
his obsession: the great hunt. Here, everything is handled with consum- 
mate art. Nature seems to adapt herself: she is cold and hard. A cock is 
killed, two wild goats are massacred. Gradually, the air of mystery grows 
stronger; the animals, even, are of strange and unknown species: “Au 
milieu du lac, il y avait une béte que Julien ne connaissait pas, un castor 4 
museau noir. Malgré la distance, une fléche l’abattit;' et il fut chagrin de ne 
pouvoir emporter la peau.’ And we are in the midst of a land of miracles: 
endless animals swarm about and Julien can kill at will. The beasts 


. .. tournaient autour de lui, tremblantes, avec un regard plein de douceur 
et de supplication. Mais Julien ne se fatiguait pas de tuer, tour 4 tour bandant 
son arbaléte, dégainant l’épée, pointant du coutelas, et ne pensait 4 rien, 
n’avait souvenir de quoi que ce fat. Il était en chasse dans un pays quelconque, 
depuis un temps indéterminé, par le fait seul de sa propre existence, tout 
s’accomplissant avec la facilité que l’on éprouve dans les réves. 


And then the deer! Hundreds of them backed up in a valley: “L’espoir 
d’un pareil carnage, pendant quelques minutes, le suffoqua de plaisir.” 
Completely under the domination of his mania, no longer in any way mas- 
ter of himself, Julien has lost all sense of time, of place. And the troubled 
brain is reflected in the rest of his body; suffocation overcomes him. At 
this moment, nothing but a tremendous and soul-stirring shock can release 
him from the domination of his mania. The great deer provides it. Julien’s 
last arrow remains planted in the deer’s forehead: 


Le grand cerf n’eut pas l’air de la sentir; en enjambant par-dessus les morts, 
il avangait toujours, allait fondre sur lui, l’éventrer; et Julien reculait dans une 
épouvante indicible. Le prodigieux animal s’arréta; et les yeux fiamboyants, 
solennel comme un patriarche et comme un justicier, pendant qu’une cloche 
au loin tintait, il répéta trois fois: 

—“ Maudit! maudit! maudit! Un jour, cceur féroce, tu assassineras ton 
pére et ta mére!”’ 


Julien, “‘stupéfait, puis accablé d’une fatigue soudaine,”’ weeps, is overcome. 
13. The manuscript read originally atteignit for the present abattit (cf. Edition Con- 


ard, page 133). The change is significant for its greater stress on the effect of the blow 
and a greater satisfaction for Julien’s criminal passion. 
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Julien’s shock is moral in character. Weeping, he realizes at last that he 
has committed a crime. And here a study of the sources is most important, 
for this element is wholly absent in them." In the medieval form, Julien is 
not cursed by the deer; the deer does no more than refer to the crime to 
come. For in the original, Julien is not felt to have sinned yet. Flaubert, by 
a calculated addition, has deliberately altered the story as he found it; it is 
of the utmost significance that it is this key incident which gives the moral 
meaning to the whole work. 

One or two phases in the passage merit our closer attention: the deer has 
appeared ‘‘comme un patriarche et comme un justicier.”’ Julien, after being 
under the spell of an obsession with blood, with killing, will now struggle 
with a guilt complex. Does not harmony, balance, require just this? The 
picture has been completely one-sided until now: Julien has been the 
wrong-doer, has progressed from crime to crime, each adding to the horror 
of the preceding. Now, following the rigorous structure which Flaubert has 
established for his tale, Julien must fulfill the other aspect of his destiny. 
Impelled by a desire for balance and harmony, Flaubert will now redupli- 
cate the steps that have led to the crime. But in this case they will be the 
steps leading to the expiation. Its character, the precise way in which Flau- 
bert paints the picture will be of the highest importance to us. Will he 
point the moral explicitly? Will it be there implicitly, for all to see if they 
wish? Or must we read it in? 

Julien began his crime in early childhood and by little stages. Balance 
requires then that the expiation be of the same character: it may come only 
slowly. Here, Flaubert shows great insight: Julien is frightened by his ex- 
perience and fears the fulfillment of the curse. But the consciousness of 
guilt is not yet complete. He is ill, physically, psychologically: he cannot 
shake off the terror of the curse. In fact, in his diseased brain, a new idea, 
a grander killing, begins almost to take hold. Julien is meditating on the 
prediction of the murder of his parents: 

Puis il songeait: 

—Si je le voulais, pourtant? 

Et il avait peur que le Diable ne lui en inspirdt l’envie."® 
So, ultimately, he flees. Does Flaubert call this an evasion of guilt? Does he 
ask us to see a moral problem here? Leading up to the flight, the text reads, 
“Quand il fut rétabli complétement, il s’obstina 4 ne point chasser.’’ There 
is nothing here but a quiet statement of fact. Later, Julien lets a sword slip, 
cutting his father’s cloak: 

Julien crut avoir tué son pére, et s’évanouit. 

Dés lors, il redouta les armes. L’aspect d’un fer nu le faisait p4lir. Cette 
faiblesse était une désolation pour sa famille. 

14. I am indebted to Schwob who stresses the importance of this change; cf. op. cit., 
Pp. 75-76. 


15. Once again, I am indebted to Schwob (op. cit., p. 80) for stressing the importance 
of this passage. 
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Shortly thereafter, his javelin narrowly misses his mother. Flaubert con- 
tinues at once: “Julien s’enfuit du chateau et ne reparut plus.” He is faith- 
ful to his method. The facts of the case are there. We may interpret them 
in psychological fashion—or moral—if we care to. But we cannot claim 
that Flaubert has invited us to do so. 

Part One was the development of the mania and the commission of a 
crime leading to a prediction of a counter-crime whose force Julien would 
feel. Part Two is the murder of his parents. Julien’s exploits in foreign 
lands recall the medieval epics; but we learn that he is mortally afraid of 
killing old people. Evasion is the key-note. And the merveilleux element 
enters again in his miraculous ability to free people. 

Julien marries and is happy; but he is unoccupied. Hence, his mania can 
slowly come to the fore again. He begins to dream of the chase and is tem- 
porarily satisfied by fantasy. But ultimately the temptation is too much for 
him and he goes out upon the last fateful hunt. 

The second hunt is an obvious parallel of the first. Indeed artistically, it 
must be so, if any principle of balance or harmony is to be observed. But 
this is also what ethics would demand. If sin and retribution are to have 
any meaning, they must be parallel, their relation must be manifest. 
Julien’s sin has taken the form of abuse of animals: retributive justice de- 
mands that it be by animals that he suffer. And it is of the utmost signifi- 
cance that this return to hunting does not occur in the sources! Flaubert 
has added it to meet the requirements of his vision of the tale. 

Where, in the first hunt, nature seemed to bend her every effort to con- 
cur in Julien’s desires, here, we find the very reverse. The light is deceptive; 
there is silence, loneliness, a vague uneasiness. And then we meet the 
specific terrors of the woods: deep shadow, the crackling of leaves. 

In the first hunt, all of Julien’s efforts were crowned with success. Bal- 
ance requires the opposite here; Flaubert offers it. None of Julien’s weapons 
seem to have any effect upon the beasts. There are signs of death and de- 
cay everywhere: bones, crosses, hyenas. And at last, all of the animals that 
he has hunted crowd around him: 


Il restait au milieu, glacé de terreur, incapable du moindre mouvement. Par 
un effort supréme de sa volonté, il fit un pas; ceux qui perchaient sur les arbres 
ouvrirent leurs ailes, ceux qui foulaient le sol déplacérent leurs membres; et 
tous l’accompagnaient. 


Julien is returning, helpless, furious. Not even this experience has made 
him fully realize the character of his mania, has made him see it in its true 
light. It does not seem strained to say that he is evading the issue. Our 
feeling of justice demands that he face it. Our artistic sense also requires 
that more come. It does. 

Julien, back in the grounds of his own chateau, comes upon three phea- 
sants and captures them. But he finds them changed into a single dead and 
rotting body. Note the character of his reaction, again an addition by Flau- 
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bert to the sources: “Cette déception l’exaspéra plus que toutes les autres. 
Sa soif de carnage le reprenait; les bétes manquant, il aurait voulu massa- 
crer des hommes.” There can be few more dire punishments than those re- 
ceived as a result of being allowed to commit the crime we wish to: it is 
artistic balance and terrible moral justice. It is justice in this awful majesty 
which Julien must face. For he returns to kill his parents. 


Artistically, we must have here, as it were, a gathering of the threads that 
have gone to make the story. Flaubert has revived the element of the hunt. 
He has reintroduced Julien’s parents. It remains only to bring in his wife 
and the great deer who had cursed him. After driving the dagger into the 
bodies of his parents, Julien “écoutait attentivement leurs deux rales pres- 
que égaux, et, 4 mesure qu’ils s’affaiblissaient, un autre, tout au loin, les 
continuait. Incertaine d’abord, cette voix plaintive longuement poussée, se 
rapprochait, s’enfla, devint cruelle; et il reconnut, terrifié, le bramement du 
grand cerf noir.”’ Note that this critical incident, too, giving especial point 
and meaning to the murder, is absent in the sources. Julien’s wife enters; he 
knows and understands his crime. A fleeting hope that it is not true leads 
him to look closely at his parents. Then, in his own words, ‘‘désormais il 
n’existait plus.” He flees again,!* as Part Two comes to its tremendous close. 

What do artistic balance and harmony now require? A crime has been 
committed; a second one was required to bring the guilty man to a full 
realization of his state. That realization has been accomplished. Amends, 
expiation are the only possible sequence. A moral issue is here involved, 
categorically. But it has been claimed that Flaubert refuses to allow such 
an issue in a work of art. Only beauty, truth, can be involved. Perfect 
beauty, however, will require the moral issue to be present now, far nearer 
to the surface than in the earlier sections: the two have coincided. 

For convenience’s sake, we may take as our guide the division adopted 
by the Catholic Church for repentance and expiation: Contrition, Con- 
fession, Satisfaction must precede and validate Absolution. Julien goes off, 
to beg his living. Flaubert states: ‘et son visage était si triste que jamais on 
ne lui refusait l’auméne.” Esthetics, ethics demand this; and Flaubert, 
following the dictates of the one, offers us the other as well. The work has a 
moral! character in this passage at least, extending even to the choice of words. 

Confession must follow Contrition: “Par esprit d’humilité, il racontait 
son histoire.” Flaubert may have had no moral thought in mind in writing 
these two sentences, the one following directly upon the other. But if their 
resemblance to Catholic doctrine (and here we are using Catholic termin- 
ology only because it is concise and clear) is only coincidence, then that 
coincidence is the inevitable result of the esthetic demands of the story. 
Retributive justice is an esthetic demand now; any other turn to the story 
would be inacceptable. 


16. In Flaubert Julien flees alone. In all the sources his wife accompanies him. 
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Satisfaction for the crime committed is the next requirement before 
Expiation is complete and Absolution can follow. It would not be emotion- 
ally complete were Julien to be allowed to stop here; morality and esthetics 
continue in close alliance. Julien tries to offer the required satisfaction by 
his way of life. He is rejected by all, even by the animals. He is haunted by 
the death rattle. He macerates his flesh; he hopes for death. 

But the tone of the story thus far has been heroic. All has been of epic 
dimensions from the first descriptions of the riches of the castle. Were the 
tone to change now, were lesser acts to complete the tale, there would be a 
serious change in character, a disparateness between the first two parts 
and the Third. Esthetics demands heroics in the Third Part. So does mor- 
ality, for the crime was great. Julien can find atonement only in a sacrifice 
of heroic character, in something which by its nature partakes of the ulti- 
mate as much as did his submission to his mania.” Again, ethics and 
esthetics are at one. By living a life of sacrifice for others, he may offer up 
his life as satisfaction for his crime. Note, however, that Flaubert does no 
more than state the facts. Julien has come to a river: 


Une vieille barque, enfouie 4 l’arriére, dressait sa proue dans les roseaux. 
Julien en |’examinant découvrit une paire d’avirons; et l’idée lui vint d’em- 
ployer son existence au service des autres. 


How casually Flaubert states this! The second half of a sentence suffices! 
But Flaubert would feel it inartistic to hammer the point: it must develop 
naturally from the story. And the master has succeeded here. 

Julien has at last found the way to absolution and the story moves 
rapidly to its conclusion. All the necessary data have been established. 
Julien finds his labor a torture, extremely difficult to accomplish; but he 
accepts it “avec douceur.’’ And then, as we enter the final scene of the leper, 
the miraculous appears once again: the three calls,'* the voice heard across 
the river despite its width, the storm, the sudden quieting of the waters. 
The leper, if he is properly to sum up the whole story, must include the two 
elements of the original predictions for Julien. He must be both wonderful 
and dreadful: 


En approchant de lui la lanterne, Julien s’apercut qu’une lépre hideuse le 
recouvrait; cependant, il avait dans son attitude comme une majesté de roi. 


Given the role that the leper is to play in the story, these are the two attri- 
butes that he must also have from the moral point of view. Similarly, Julien 
must mortify every sense, just as his gratification of his passion has been 
complete: harmonious balance and ethics are again in accord. Julien must 


17. The suggestion is already present in Langlois (op. cit.), who has Julien say that the 
penitence must be tremendous in order to balance the crime. But to Langlois, of course, 
the crime in question is the murder of the parents, not the blood-lust. 

18. Schwob notes (op. cit., p. 77) that this “triple” element does not occur in the Julien 
legend. Flaubert might have drawn it from the Saint Christopher legend or have added 
it himself because of its religious connotations. 
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give up food, drink, fire, his bed, even his body to the leper. And in return— 
Heaven. 

The facts seem to have spoken for themselves. In Part One, an esthetic 
sense established the data for the story. A moral could be read intoit; but it 
was in no way required and may be rejected as superimposed. But by Part 
Two, the two elements are present and working toward the same goal. In 
Part Three, the two become inseparable, can no longer be distinguished, as 
they are both necessary. It would appear that in his effort to create the 
true and the beautiful, Flaubert was inevitably writing a moral tale. 

But to what extent is consciousness of the import of one’s acts a necessary 
part of morality? And to what extent is Julien conscious of this import? In 
our view, Julien could perhaps be dismissed as an amoral person through- 
out all of Part One, were it not that in Parts Two and Three, he shows him- 
self capable of realizing his state. After the murder of his mother and father, 
he comes to a full realization of what has been only a dim and somewhat ob- 
scure idea until then. At this time, we can no longer speak of him as domi- 
nated by his insanity. This other side of his character, by showing its pres- 
ence even after his deeds, establishes the responsibility for his acts. He was 
repeatedly warned; yet he persisted. Then, being responsible, what attitude 
does he have toward his sacrifice? To determine this, we must examine in 
detail Flaubert’s method of presentation of the scene with the leper. 

Julien, in the story as Flaubert tells it,!® has almost no reactions to his 
experience with the leper. Let us note the few that there are. Julien is having 
a terrible struggle to get the boat back across the river: ““Mais comprenant 
qu’il s’agissait d’une chose considérable, d’un ordre auquel il ne fallait pas 
désobéir, il reprit ses avirons . . .” This categorical imperative belongs 
solely to the domain of ethics; it would seem to imply a consciousness on 
the part of Flaubert, if not of Julien. But it doesnot state—and the omis- 
sion is vital—that Julien realizes that he is expiating his sins. 

Flaubert commits a serious sin against good taste after having Julien 
find that his water has been turned to wine. The numerous biblical connota- 
tions, the Marriage at Cana, the Eucharist, make this quite permissible. 
But Flaubert adds, “Quelle trouvaille!’”’ Julien might have had many re- 
actions to the wine; this one is startlingly crude. It would be easier simply 
to reject it as bad taste, but it is in the heart of what is perhaps the most 
crucial section of the tale from our point of view and as such must be con- 
sidered. We must take it to be a total failure of Julien to realize that there 

19. Tolstoy has an interesting comment on Flaubert’s method here: “All this is told 
with great mastery, but I always remain perfectly cold when I read that story. I feel that 
the author himself would not have done, and would not even have wished to do, what his 
hero does, and therefore I myself do not wish to do it and do not experience any agitation 
when reading of this amazing exploit.” Tolstoy’s comment is provocative; but he has 
been led astray by a failure to understand the nature of Flaubert’s method. The citation 
is from Introduction to S. T. Seménov’s Peasant Stories, reprinted in What is Art? and 


Essays on Art by Leo Tolstoy, translated by Aylmer Maude, London, For the Tolstoy 
Society, Oxford University Press, 1929, p. 17. 
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is any meaning to the discovery. The leper extends his hand and drinks the 
pitcher at a draft. For Julien, it is only one more humiliation of the flesh. 
This he accepts without protest. From there to the ultimate elevation to 
heaven, there are no comments on the reactions of Julien to his expiation. 

Is Julien then conscious of his acts, conscious of their moral implications? 
It is never stated in so many words. That, certainly, would have been con- 
trary to the doctrine of Flaubert. Then are we reading it in if we find it 
there? The phrase is unjust. It is not read in: it is implicit. We have seen, 
throughout the whole tale, the gradual convergence and fusion of the moral 
with the esthetic element. The two senses in us have been satisfied by the 
presentation of the facts: we look to these last few moments to complete 
that satisfaction. And we find it there. 

This is the implication of the method which Flaubert uses. He is not 
amoral; he is not rejecting a moral element. He is saying, rather, that the 
moral must be inherent in the tale if it is to be present at all. He will write 
his story with only the goal of truth and of beauty in view. But if he suc- 
ceeds, he will also have an inherent moral arising out of the beauty: Justice 
will have entered Art. Flaubert himself states this thought with a clarity 
beyond cavil in a letter to George Sand. As it was written as he was finish- 
ing this tale, we may fairly apply the statements to Saint-Julien: 

Quant 4 laisser voir mon opinion personnelle sur les gens que je mets en 
scéne, non, non, mille fois non! Je ne m’en reconnais pas le droit. Si le lecteur 
ne tire pas d’un livre la moralité qui doit s’y trouver, c’est que le lecteur est 


un imbécile ou que le livre est faux au point de vue de l’exactitude. Car, du 
moment qu’une chose est vraie, elle est bonne. . . . Et notez que j’exécre ce 
qu’on est convenu d’appeler le réalisme, bien qu’on m’en fasse un des pontifes. 
Arrangez tout cela.?° 


Perhaps the conciliation lies in esthetics! 

Fundamentally, Flaubert asks that his reader be alert. The appreciation 
of a work of art is, and must be, an interplay, an exchange between the 
creator and his public. In music, the composer has the right to demand that 
the listener permit himself to be carried with the music to the extent that 
it will bear him. In painting, the spectator must penetrate into the picture, 
must have some degree of Hinfiihlung if he is properly to appreciate it; 
this, the painter may demand as a right. And in literature, Flaubert insists 
that the reader must also take an active part. The artist will place before 
him, in a skillful arrangement, all the materials; but the artist must not 
break the spell by intervening to point the moral. The reader must actively 
participate in the experience, must draw the conclusions. It is in this sense 
that I interpret Flaubert’s doctrine of impassibility. And in this under- 
standing of the doctrine, there is inherent in La Légende de Saint-Julien 
lV Hospitalier a profound morality. 


gg lg BENJAMIN F. Bart 
Harvard University 


20. Correspondance, Edition Conard, VII, No. 1565. 





GEORGE MOORE AND PAUL ALEXIS: THE 
DEATH OF LA PELLEGRIN?! 








ON ONE OF THOSE NARROW, TWISTING STREETS Of the Parisian Butte there 
once lived a young cocotte named Pellegrin, one of the Bohemian ladies of 
Mabille and the Bal Bullier who gave a whole generation of writers and 
painters the stuff of ironic romance. Although La Pellegrin enjoyed a very 
considerable success in the gay world of the seventies, it is doubtful that 
her name would have come down to us were it not that two young authors 
in search of “human documents” gave her a kind of minor immortality in 
the pages of their Parisian sketches. Paul Alexis, the devoted friend of Emile 
Zola, was the first to tell of her, in a short story, La Mort de Lucie Pellegrin 
(1880), which now gives its name to a collection of sardonic tales in the 
naturalistic vein. His friend and fellow-disciple of Zola, the Irishman George 
Moore, chose to delay his account of La Pellegrin’s death until 1906, when 
he recounted it as an episode of his Memoirs of My Dead Life under the 
title The End of Marie Pellegrin. These two small works not only offer an 
excellent précis of the contrasting methods of the two novelists, they also 
give us, in microcosm as it were, some idea of the sea-change that affected 
French naturalism as it crossed the Channel to London and to Dublin. 

In a short preface to La Mort de Lucie Pellegrin Alexis reveals the genesis 
of his work: 

... En 1874, & une époque difficile de mes débuts, j’allais manger quelquefois 
rue Germain Pilon dans un restaurant infime, qui n’existe plus, ot j’entendais 
un jour quatre ‘habituées’ 4 une table voisine, tout en prenant leur café et en 
fumant leur cigarette, parler longuement d’une de leurs camarades, trés lancée 
et trés connue, qui se mourait de la poitrine. Leur conversation me frappa. 
Elles donnaient des détails tellement typiques qu’il me sembla que |’imagina- 
tion d’un romancier de génie ne pourrait en trouver de plus poignants ni de 
plus vrais. Cette ‘Lucie’ que je n’avais jamais vue, maintenant, avec ce que je 
venais d’entendre, elle était 14, devant mes yeux, réelle et vivante, inoubliable: 
une Manon du Quartier Breda, bonne fille, un peu sotte, exploitée par son 
entourage, la fibre maternelle peu développée, toute au plaisir, attendrissante 
& l’approche de la mort, embellie sans doute par ma pitié d’une sorte de poésie 
maladive. L’une des quatre ‘habituées’ parla vaguement d’aller la voir une 
aprés-midi toutes ensemble. Ma part d’invention se borne donc 4 avoir supposé 
que la visite des quatre femmes efit réellement lieu 4 l’issue de leur conversa- 
tion, et 4 m’étre imaginé cette visite. Quand la véritable Lucie mourut, il n’y 

1. A portion of this study was read before Section V (Anglo-French and Franco- 


American Comparative Literature) of the December, 1945, convention of the Modern 
Language Association. 
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a pas trés longtemps, la Fin de Lucie Pellegrin avait paru depuis dix-huit mois 
dans une feuille-de-chou littéraire.? 


He is over-modest when he says that his share of invention is “limited” to 
the visit of the four gossips to the room of La Pellegrin, for that visit and 
the circumstances of her death are the very core and essence of the tale as 
he tells it. Here is her story, an amalgam of the real details he collected from 
the ladies of the café and of the imaginary events which, to his novelist’s 
mind, “‘must’’ have occurred in her apartment on the night of her supposed 
death: 

In a café of the Quarter four habituées are discussing their friend, the 
famous courtesan, Lucie Pellegrin, who is rumored to be dying of con- 
sumption. They decide to pay her a visit, to see her one last time, and on 
the way her story comes out. Abandoned by her parents, who were miser- 
ably poor, ruined while still a child, she had had her reign as favorite of the 
young gallants of the Elysée, then, through a liaison with a man who called 
himself the King of Belgium, had acquired the kind of notoriety that soon 
made her the toast of wealthy and discriminating protectors. Féted, sought 
after, she was as well known in the Champs-Elysées as in Montmartre it- 
self. But then her great vogue gradually passed and now she is dying sick 
and alone, abandoned by those “cochons d’hommes’”’ who had so quickly 
raised her to glory and so quickly forgotten her when her beauty faded. 
Lucie is ill indeed: when the four see her they know she cannot live the 
night out. But she is undaunted by the presence of death and, bent on one 
more gay evening, she pawns her last ring for enough money to keep her 
friends with her all the afternoon drinking and gambling; that night they 
will all go together to the Elysée for the dancing and the supper and the 
fireworks she had always loved so well. But as the afternoon wears on 
another of Lucie’s friends appears, a certain Chochotte, “cette horreur de 
Chochotte”; when one of the four openly calls her by the obscene name 
men have for her kind a violent quarrel ensues, one of those drunken fish- 
wives’ brawls that Zola’s crowd so well liked to describe. The party is 
broken up, the four leave, dragging Chochotte with them as they go, and 
Lucie is left alone in her armchair, silent, as though already dead. Some 
hours pass: 


Tout 4 coup, Lucie Pellegrin, qui n’avait plus remué dans son fauteuil, souleva 
la téte: l’orchestre de l’Elysée jouait un quadrille. Elle voulut essayer de se 
trainer au moins jusque sur le balcon, mais A peine debout, ses jambes fléchi- 
rent. Etendue de tout son long, parmi des tessons de bouteille, au milieu d’une 
mare poisseuse, elle ne put ramper que jusqu’d la descente de lit; et c’est ld 
qu’elle mourut 4 onze heures, au premier soleil du feu d’artifice.* 


That is the story as he tells it, a conventional enough piece of French 
naturalism, complete with the little ironies and the slightly forced symbols 


2. Paul Alexis, La Fin de Lucie Pellegrin, Paris, Charpentier, 1880, p. 2. 
3. Ibid., p. 49. 
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so dear to the serious-minded generation of the eighties. 

Moore’s version, though it differs in certain details, is strikingly similar 
in basic idea and fundamental structure. In a passage of the Memoirs fol- 
lowing The End of Marie Pellegrin he asserts that the story as he tells it is 
true, that he knew its central character and that he saw the very events he 
describes. He is paying a visit to the home of Alexis, who is absent: 

. .. Here are his own books, The End of Lucie Pellegrin, the story I have just 
finished writing. So it is necessary I should explain why I undertook to rewrite 
one of Paul’s stories, and the best he ever wrote. One day I spoke to him of 
Marie Pellegrin, and he was surprised to hear that her name was Marie; he 
never knew her, he had never been to Alphonsine’s, and he had told the story 
as he had picked it up from the women who turned into the Rat Mort at mid- 
night for a soupe 4 l’oignon. He said it was a pity that he did not know me 
when he was writing it, for I could have told him her story more sympatheti- 
cally than the women in the Rat Mort, supplying him with many pretty de- 
tails that they had never noticed or had forgotten.‘ 

Here is the story as he tells it: 

One day in a friend’s studio he had seen the portrait of a woman whose 
fragile, melancholy beauty had moved him deeply. He had demanded an 
introduction to her, and Octave; the painter, had eventually taken him to 
Alphonsine’s, where he had met the woman of the portrait, Marie Pelle- 
grin. He had then lost sight of her for a good many months, while she had 
gone off to Russia with a princely lover. On her return, learning that her 
health had failed, he had hurried to see her, but a quarrel had interrupted 
the afternoon, another brawl of drunken women; in the melee Marie was 
stripped of her money and rings, but somehow managed to keep enough to 
“‘passer sa soirée” at the Elysée. She then had teld the young writer that 
she would meet him there, but when she did not appear he knew that the 
consumption had killed her. The next day he learned of the circumstances: 

She had been found dead on her balcony, dressed in the gown that had just 
come from the dressmaker. 

I hoped that Octave would not try to pass the matter off with some ribald 
jest and I was surprised at his gravity. “Even Octave,” I said, “refrains, on 
ne blague pas la mort.” 

“But what was she doing on the balcony?” he asked. ‘“‘What I don’t under- 
stand is the balcony.” 

We all stood looking at the picture, trying to read the face. 

“T suppose she went out to look at the fireworks; they begin about eleven.” 

It was one of the women who had spoken and her remark seemed to explain 
the picture.® 

The essential similarities of both versions leap to the eye. Both are laid 
in the same setting, at the same period; both recount the humble origins of 
the cocotte, both tell of her royal lover and her rise to fame and fortune, 


4. George Moore, Memoirs of My Dead Life, London, Heinemann, 1906, p. 41. 
5. Ibid., p. 23. 
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both describe her illness and abandonment, both recount in almost the 
same terms the visit of the four friends, both have La Pellegrin consorting 
with a perverted woman (true, Moore only hints at this), both describe in 
some detail the fight in her apartment and both tell of her death in sub- 
stantially the same way, setting it at the same hour of the night and in 
almost exactly the same circumstances, for both authors were evidently 
struck by the irony of death’s approach as the rockets began to burst over 
the Elysée. And both give La Pellegrin the same character: for both she 
was of a fine, vague beauty, of the kind we find in the miniatures of an 
earlier generation; amoral she might have been, weak surely, ‘‘toute au 
plaisir” as the Frenchman says, but it was not in her nature to hurt anyone 
and both of them make her out a loyal and generous friend to the demi- 
mondaines of the Quarter. And both have rendered the curious contrast 
that she offered to the other women of her environment: she was as much 
above the coarse women who were her friends as her rich lovers were above 
the bravos of the Boulevard Extérieur. There is, no matter how low she 
may sink, something of a finer texture in her than in the Clémentines and 
Adéles who surround her. As Moore puts it: “. . . her soul rose up like a 
water-flower in her eyes, and then the soul sank out of sight, and I saw 
another Marie, une grue . . .”"* Physically and morally she is the same 
woman for both, almost tender and poetic for the Irishman, invested with 
a “‘poésie maladive”’ for the Parisian who had read and remembered his 
Baudelaire. 

There are, too, some smaller details that show a further notable similarity. 
Both Moore and Alexis, for example, introduce on the scene La Pellegrin’s 
dog, a bitch about to be delivered of its litter. Both of them describe her 
apartment in much the same manner, full of half-unpacked trunks, clothes, 
furnishings, bric-a-brac, a tangle of pretty and expensive things that will 
find their way, tomorrow or the day after, to the shelves of the Mont-de- 
Piété. Both have her leaving home at fifteen, both have her dwelling with 
a red-haired companion, both comment on the fact that her “‘garniture de 
cheminée” has disappeared into the hands of some neighborhood pawn- 
broker or second-hand dealer. These are small details, true, but they are 
not the less striking in their similarity for that.’ 

But beyond questions of plot and detail, these two short works offer 
some interesting comparisons of individual literary method and of national 
outlook and temperament. Moore’s treatment of his material is so dif- 
ferent from Alexis’s that, aside from purely factual matters, contrasts are 

6. Ibid., p. 38. 

7. Moore was evidently conscious that such similarities might some day bring a 
charge of plagiarism against him, for he adds this passage in the Memoirs after con- 
cluding The End of Marie Pellegrin: ‘“‘Marie Pellegrin is really a part of my own story, 
so why should I have any scruple about telling it? Merely because my friend had written 
it from memory? Whereas I was her friend and watched by her deathbed. Am I not her 


natural historian? Will not everybody accept my title to her story as valid, and acquit 
me of plagiarism?” (P. 47.) 
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a good deal easier to find than resemblances. And not all the difference can 
be explained on purely individual or national grounds: a good portion of it 
may doubtless be ascribed to the fact that Moore was writing a quarter- 
century after his predecessor, after the final defeat of naturalism as a literary 
school and after the victory of the symbolists and the minor groups that 
followed them. This triumph of the “imprécis’”’ was quite evidently not 
without its effect on Moore; naturalistic though his subject may be, his 
manner of treating it recalls much more clearly the prose-poetry of 1900 
than the dogged fact-gathering of twenty years earlier; in this regard, it is 
significant that Moore once called himself ‘‘the youngest of the naturalists, 
the eldest of the symbolists.”’ In contrast to hisslightly vague nonchalance, 
Alexis is a paragon of exactness and precision; all the i’s are dotted, all the 
t’s are crossed, so that his work is really something of a small compendium 
of the whole French naturalistic method. He is far more “realistic’’ in the 
technical sense than Moore, much more preoccupied with the use of the 
standard devices to gain his ultimate effect. Where Moore hints, he thun- 
ders; where the Irishman suggests, he describes, sometimes ad nauseam. 
Moore, for instance, never so much as approaches a description of La 
Pellegrin’s illness; the closest he ever comes is to remark at one point that 
he “dreaded a flow of blood” from her pretty mouth. But listen to the 
Frenchman (Lucie has had an attack) : “On efit dit qu’elle venait de manger 
des cerises, pour avoir ainsi barbouillé de jus ses lévres pales, jusqu’A son 
menton tout aminci. Un tiéde filet rouge lui coulait méme sur le sein, écla- 
boussant de rose vif le voluptueux devant de chemise. . . Goutte A goutte, 
le sang de Lucie Pellegrin descendait lentement sur les fleurs et les feuil- 
lages blancs de la faience.”* Or again, when Chochotte appears in the 
apartment: “‘. . . un jet mince de salive partit de sa large bouche sans 
lévres, alla moucheter d’écume blanche le tablier de la cheminée. II y eut 
un froid.’’® In comparison to such language, Moore is pale and innocuous 
indeed. But Alexis’s vividness is not confined to language alone: the ideas 
that lie behind his bold expression are as “naturalistic” as Zola himself 
might have wished. For example, Moore simply notes that La Pellegrin 
had left home at fifteen “to dance at the Elysée Montmartre.” Alexis, for 
his part, almost insists on the details of her ruin at the hands of a marauder 
in the quarries, when she was still a barefoot child running the streetswith 
a band of small ruffians. But it is in their descriptions of the relationship 
between La Pellegrin and the perverted woman that the difference in 
method between the two becomes most definite. Moore barely hints at the 
connection between Marie Pellegrin and La Glu her “intimate friend.’ 
Alexis is clear, definite, brutal. Chochotte, “cette horreur de Chochotte,” 
is portrayed as a disgusting creature, a woman dressed as a voyou, smoking 
a penny stogie, cursing, swaggering, brawling like a man. More, he says en 


8. La Fin de Lucie Pellegrin, p. 40. 
9. Ibid., p. 41. 
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toutes lettres that she is the paid thing of Lucie, living at her expense and 
adopting the same protector’s airs as any apache up from the sewers. No- 
where is the contrast between the Frenchman and the Irishman more 
marked, nowhere do we see more clearly the differing conventions that 
guided them within the framework of a commonly professed literary ideal. 
The contrast is nearly as striking in the matter of plot construction. 
Moore’s story is leisurely, straightforward, sparing of scenes and episodes; 
it produces no such impression of hectic movement as the Frenchman’s, 
no such feeling of overcrowding and confusion. For Alexis, true to the meth- 
od of his master, attempted a little too much in the time he allotted him- 
self. He crowded too many details and episodes into the last half-day of 
La Pellegrin’s existence, apparently in the hope of achieving the tone of 
feverish suspense that marks some of the novels of the Rougon-Macquart 
series; he instead produces an impression of cluttered and disordered pro- 
gression that is largely lacking in artistic restraint. Like Zola, he is forced 
into a too-extensive use of that flashback technique which calls for an in- 
ordinate amount of reflective and meditative dialogue on the part of the 
characters. That he thus damages the realistic aspects of his story there 
can be no doubt, for the personages must of necessity speak of the past 
rather more than is the case in living conversation; moreover, too large a 
portion of the dialogue is employed for the sole purpose of setting the stage, 
not enough of it is devoted to advancing the action or to depicting the 
characters themselves. Moore allowed himself a time interval of some 
months to unravel the slight action of his piece; Alexis tried to do more 
within the space of a few hours, the result being that his story suffers from 
the same essential defect that so badly mars Nana and some of the other 
novels that made publishing history in the eighties. With the virtues of 
his master, Alexis had likewise the faults; such is the price of imitation. 
Yet he might have succeeded in his attempt to construct a complex plot 
within narrow time limits, using the Racinian method of seizing the matter 
close to the denouement to gain heightened impact, if only he had not 
tried to be over-complete, if he had not made the short story a vehicle for 
certain episodes which contribute little to its progression and serve only to 
clutter the scene. Not content with showing Lucie as the prey of her credi- 
tors and the dupe of her friends, as he does to our complete satisfaction, he 
felt called upon to introduce one more episode to clinch the argument. 
During the hectic afternoon that precedes Lucie’s death he brings upon the 
stage the figure of an old aunt who comes to make a noisy demand for 
money to keep Lucie’s abandoned son. The episode is needless, dragged in 
by the ears, and merely accents a situation that has been made amply 
clear in the preceding thirty pages. Why then did he include it? Because he 
felt it necessary, no doubt, perhaps also because Zola often did such things 
in his effort to say the last word about any situation he had decided to make 
his own. Alexis reflects some of that same inability to spare us any scene, no 
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matter how hackneyed, that same talent for a tiring insistence on the ob- 
vious. Moore, in contrast, may be incomplete, may leave too much to our 
imagination and invention, but he did have the sound artistic sense to con- 
fine himself to the story in hand, to tell it as economically as he could 
and then to put a graceful finish on it before we have had time to grow 
weary of his subject. Sketchy he surely is, but by that very sketchiness he 
leaves us an impression of spontaneity that is refreshing indeed after the 
laborious and tortured products of the French naturalistic system. 

The proponents of that system, as the most casual reader knows, were 
never at a loss for little ironic touches to point up their stories and give 
them spice and savor. For Zola, for Maupassant, for the Goncourts every 
episode was full of ironic possibilities; the ‘‘bit of string” was no rare freak 
of the naturalistic jungle. And Alexis, in this again, was one of them, for 
he too liked the little satirical fillip, the barbed jest which should reveal 
at once his correct worldliness and his ability to extract the “substanti- 
ficque moelle’”’ from the small events of life. Consider for instance how he 
treats the matter of Lucie’s affair with the foreigner. One day she had en- 
countered a rich stranger, had—without too much resistance—given him 
her favors, and then had boasted that she was the mistress of the King of 
the Belgians, for that is the story he had told her. When he had finally 
gone off to Brussels he had promised her a sizable bank draft or a diamond 
necklace; it was only when he had been long gone and the mail had brought 
no check and no diamonds that she had realized how she had been taken 
in. But that is not ironic enough for Alexis. He turns the episode yet a 
second way and makes her very discomfiture, with its attendant publicity, 
the springboard of her success with the gay upper-crust of those days. 
Moore is not so complex: Marie meets a Russian prince, captivates him and 
makes him build her an apartment on the Champs-Elysées. Again: La 
Pellegrin’s ‘garniture de cheminée”’ has disappeared from her apartment. 
Moore says it was sold for a substantial sum to a neighborhood dealer, but 
Alexis maintains that it has been heartlessly seized as a payment on account 
by one Roger, Roger who had known Lucie long and well, who had shared 
many a table with her at Victor’s. He is careful to note every one of life’s 
little ironies, he sees every happening through a philosophical glass that 
invests even the humblest occurrence with its special meaning and signifi- 
cance. In this he was clearly of the “groupe de Médan”’; in his failure to 
draw like conclusions, Moore is equally clearly of another generation, 
another school. 

And Alexis, like most of his French contemporaries, saw more than 
irony in the everyday happenings of existence: for him they were, as they 
were for all the naturalists, the pretext for the symbol, for what Zola once 
called ‘‘le saut dans les étoiles du tremplin de |’observation directe.”’ For 
life is not only full of bitter satire and cruel irony, it presents also a host of 
small incidents that possess within themselves a higher meaning for him 
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who can discover it and trace it out; for Zola every bawling man-child is 
tomorrow’s Messiah or tomorrow’s Lucifer, every beautiful, poisonous in- 
sect is the symbol of woman’s depravity and threat to man. Alexis is again 
of his school when he introduces Lucie’s little bitch, which is delivered of 
its litter at the exact moment of its mistress’ death; from this somewhat 
fortuitous happening we are, doubtless, to infer that warm animal life, 
composed of equal parts of joy and suffering, continues its heedless way 
even in the face of human tragedy and death. Moore is not preoccupied 
with such overtones—he describes the little dog once, then apparently for- 
gets it and never mentions it again. Neglecting the clearly-announced 
symbol, he is yet one with the symbolists, for his is the suggestive art, 
proceeding by connotation; the art of Alexis is the art of expression, clear 
and unmistakable even when symbolic. 

So if we look at the stories as a whole we perceive not only two differing 
literary philosophies, but two separate artistic temperaments, two different 
methods. Alexis’s work, brief as it is, is a “‘story” in a truer sense than 
Moore’s. He designed it for independent publication, intending it to stand 
on its own feet, whereas Moore’s version is little more than a sketch, in- 
complete in a good many ways and intended primarily as a semi-connected 
portion of a longer work. Alexis composes like Zola, fitting every piece of 
mosaic together, explaining, ceaselessly preparing the denouement; his 
work has a beginning, a middle and an end. It is quite obviously the prod- 
uct of a good deal of work (Alexis had, as he says somewhere, “le métier 
difficile’) and the rough edges of the carpentry are still visible here and 
there. Moore’s on the other hand looks more like a spontaneous sketch, 
written to create a mood rather than to expose a complete character or 
make a tight little situation. It may have cost him as much effort as Alexis’s 
version had cost the latter, but the effort is a little less apparent, the end 
product a little smoother and better finished. The explanation is probably 
that Alexis was, of the two, much more conscious of his role as a practicing 
naturalist and as such was more concerned with technical means than with 
creative ends. He is constantly preoccupied with his ideal of literature, an 
ideal so narrowly followed that it finally drove him into the same literary 
and philosophical conventions that sometimes make Zola’s work so tire- 
some. Because of those very conventions he is often powerful and vivid, 
but his story leaves us an impression of artificiality like the “piéces bien 
faites’’ of an earlier time. Moore has no such completeness, he often seems 
weak and wandering when compared with the logically clear Parisian, but 
he does create and sustain the mood of poetic, gentle melancholy which is 
as valid in its own way as the expert, minute observation and notation of 
his colleague. Wherever he may have found his material, he made it his 
own, artistically and philosophically. Starting with the same facts, the 
identical details, he fashioned a product which is an entity in itself, an 
entity independent of the earlier work even though its filiation to the latter 
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may seem to some only too clear. And the differences, the contrasts we 
find in the two short tales are the same differences, on a lower level, if you 
will, that mark the work of Dickens and Zola: the two stories contain with- 
in themselves the germ of the fundamental contrast between Gallic and 
Anglo-Saxon naturalism. They illustrate admirably not only two differing 
literary concepts but two differing national personalities and tempera- 
ments; they show again that though the twain may often draw near each 
other, yet never shall they meet. 


Rosert J. Nress 
University of Kentucky 





UN NOUVEL APERCU SUR LES PROBLEMES DE 
COMPOSITION DANS A LA RECHERCHE 
DU TEMPS PERDU 








EN AVRIL 1945, le deuxiéme cahier d’une nouvelle Revue, La Table Ronde,' 
présentait sous le titre ““‘Un des Etats de Swann’”’ un texte inédit de Marcel 
Proust accompagné d’un beau fac-similé du manuscrit d’une des pages du 
texte. 

L’intégrité de la Revue qui parait sous la direction de M. Thierry Maul- 
nier ne peut étre mise en doute, et le texte nous est présenté par |’éminent 
critique lui-méme. Nous pouvons donc nous fier entiérement a l’authenti- 
cité du document qui bénéficie en plus d’une édition impeccable, sur beau 
papier, dans la meilleure tradition de la “belle édition”’ francaise. 

Je cite en entier l’introduction de M. Thierry Maulnier car, ce cahier 
ayant été tiré 4 2075 exemplaires seulement, l’introduction comme le texte 
n’est malheureusement accessible pour le moment qu’a un nombre limité de 
lecteurs. 


Le texte qu’on va lire est extrait d’un des premiers cahiers de Marcel Proust. 
Il constitue par conséquent un des points de départ de la grande ceuvre dont 
Proust fut 4 ce point obsédé et envahi qu’elle devint pour lui une vie plus vraie 
que la vie méme et qu’il ne cessa, jusqu’a la mort, de s’engager de plus en plus 
loin dans ses profondeurs. Les pages de cette ébauche ne constituent donc pas 


4 proprement parler un inédit, bien qu’elles n’aient jamais été publiées jusqu’a 
présent; elles ne sont pas davantage un brouillon: mais la forme initiale dans 
laquelle l’auteur de A la Recherche du temps perdu nota les thémes fondamen- 
taux qui devaient nourrir l’ensemble de son ceuvre, y proliférer, s’y épanouir. 
De sorte que l’on trouve ici la plupart de ces thémes rassemblés par bréves 
indications, comme dans une ouverture musicale, et que les vingt pages qui 
suivent portent en elles un résumé saisissant de l’univers proustien: les simili- 
tudes n’y sont pas moins remarquables avec Le Temps retrouvé qu’avec du Cété 
de chez Swann, avec la fin de l’ceuvre définitive qu’avec son commencement. 
Nous nous sommes bornés & indiquer, l’un par une simple référence, |’autre 
par une longue citation, deux des rapprochements possibles. Tel quel, cet état 
premier de Swann, d’une qualité littéraire certainement égale A celle du texte 
définitif, dans une forme plus ramassée, constitue quant A l’histoire de la 
création proustienne un document d’une valeur considérable, que nous sommes 
reconnaissants & Madame Gérard Mante, seule héritiére de Marcel Proust, 
d’avoir bien voulu rechercher’et su découvrir pour nous parmi des papiers 
inédits.? 

Cette introduction nous apporte des renseignements 4 la fois stimulants 
et irritants. Nous savons qu’il existe des textes inédits de Proust; il s’agit 
ici d’un de ces textes extrait “d’un des premiers cahiers de |’auteur.” 

1. La Table Ronde, avril 1945, no. 11 (Les Editions de la Table Ronde, 4 Rue Jules 
Cousin, Paris). 

2. Loc. cit., pp. 3-4. 
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. . . Un des premiers? Il y en a done d’autres, combien? Qu’y a-t-il dans 
ceux qui précédent celui-ci? S’agit-il de toute une premiére ébauche de 
Swann? S’agit-il en partie du texte définitif de A la recherche du temps 
perdu, ou s’agit-il de toute une version antérieure 4 celle que nous connais- 
sons? I] semble que ces cahiers soient classés dans un certain ordre puisque 
ce passage vient “‘d’un des premiers.”’ Premier—par la date? ou simplement 
par sa place dans le déroulement du livre? De quelle époque date done ce 
cahier, et les derniers, puisqu’il y a des “premiers,” . . . et les autres? Et 
dans le cahier méme dont ce passage est extrait qu’est-ce qui précéde le 
texte, qu’est-ce qui le suit? Le texte parait nous étre donné tel qu’il se 
développait, puisqu’il n’y a aucune indication de passages supprimés, mais 
est-ce un ‘“‘morceau,’’ complet en lui-méme, ou un “‘morceau choisi’’ extrait 
d’un ensemble plus vaste, une “ébauche”’ dont voici seulement une partie? 
Autant de questions qu’il faut pour le moment se contenter de poser. 

Toutefois le texte est pour nous de la plus grande importance, et nous 
permet d’apporter a “‘l’histoire de la création proustienne”’ si brillamment 
éclairée par |’étude célébre de M. Feuillerat,? quelques perspectives nou- 
velles. 

I] est important parce que, pour la premiére fois, nous nous trouvons en 
face d’un texte qui annonce surtout le premier volume de |’ceuvre; surtout, 
mais non pas entiérement, car, comme |’indique M. Maulnier, quelques 
pages annoncent des passages du dernier volume, et en plus, tout lecteur de 
Proust en reconnaitra d’autres qui annoncent Balbec. Des rapprochements 
précis montrent cependant que la plus grande partie du texte se rapporte au 
premier volume. Le travail de M. Feuillerat portait sur les placards des 
deux volumes qui, préts en 1914, ne parurent qu’aprés la guerre, consi- 
dérablement augmentés et modifiés. La reconstruction de l’ceuvre d’aprés 
les placards ne portait done pas sur Du c 6té de chez Swann, et ne posait pas 
le probléme de |’évolution de l’ceuvre et des méthodes de composition 
proustiennes avant 1914, au cours des huit ou neuf années pendant les- 
quelles Proust semble y avoir travaillé. 

Le texte qui nous est présenté permet d’étudier, et d’aprés un passage de 
longueur assez considérable, des transformations, des modifications, tout 
un travail s’effectuant, toute une série de rapports s’établissant entre cette 
ébauche et le texte définitif de 1914. I] nous apporte done certains éléments 
nous permettant une évaluation plus nuancée de |’évolution, et de la per- 
manence des traits caractéristiques du travail de composition et de création 
littéraire chez Proust. 

Et déja l’introduction de Monsieur Thierry Maulnier pose quelques 
jalons. I] rejette les mots “‘inédit”’ et “‘brouillon’’ pour décrire cet extrait et 
trouve pour le caractériser, par rapport 4 |’ceuvre telle que nous la connais- 
sons, les mots de “forme initiale,”’ d’““ébauche,” qui par “prolifération,”’ 


3. Albert Feuillerat, Comment Marcel Proust a composé son roman, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1934. 
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“épanouissement”’ se fondra dans |’ceuvre définitive. ‘‘Prolifération,” c’est- 
a-dire, augmentation par un foisonnement interne, croissance par un 
développement, une filiation organique, chaque élément se développant 
selon un rythme intérieur et s’épanouissant dans la forme définitive. Ou 
encore, reprenant l|’image si souvent appliquée A la construction de |’ceuvre 
proustienne, il parle d’une “ouverture musicale,” indiquant, résumant tous 
les thémes. Point “‘inédites” ces pages, parce que contenues dans d’autres, 
qui en sont le développement; et point non plus des “‘brouillons,” car elles 
ne sont pas une premiére forme, rejetée pour étre remplacée par une autre 
forme, jugée meilleure: mais la méme forme 4 un moment plus “jeune’’ de 
sa croissance. 


Une ou deux particularités extérieures de ce texte nous frappent d’abord. 
La riviére du cété de Guermantes s’appelle la “Vivette’’; nous entendons 
parler de “Pinsonville’”’ et de “Querqueville.”’ Il est facile pour nous d’y 
reconnaitre les noms plus euphoniques de “la Vivonne,”’ de “‘Roussainville- 
les-Pins,’’ si proches sont-ils de leurs originaux, comme si, méme en ce qui 
concerne les noms, Proust modifiait, mais n’aimait pas remplacer. Querque- 
ville, par contre, nous le voyons par le contexte, c’est Balbec. Quand nous 
faisons la connaissance du notaire, M. Goupil, nous nous voyons obligés de 
constater que nous connaissons le notaire, d’une part, sans nom, et d’autre 
part une Madame Goupil qui causait tant d’émoi A la Tante Léonie; mais 
autrement nous sommes en pays bien connu, Combray, Méséglise, Guer- 
mantes; Tante Léonie, Francoise, Swann, la ““Comtesse’’ de Guermantes, 
que nous connaissons ‘‘Duchesse.”’ 

Du point de vue tout extérieur, dés une premiére lecture, nous recon- 
naissons un autre des traits caractéristiques de la composition chez Proust: 
la répétition involontaire, d’autant plus frappante que le texte n’a que 
trente pages. 

Ainsi nous lisons: 


I (A la page 10)—Je ne finirais pas si je disais tout ce que j’ai appris du 
cété de Méséglise et du cété de Guermantes. Sans doute les divers enseigne- 
ments que je recus alors ne découlaient pas tous du caractére spécial et différent 
des deux ‘‘cétés.”” Mais comme la minute ot la révélation se fit en moi reste 
gravée dans mon souvenir, comme je me rappelle l’arbre sous lequel j’étais, la 
fleur qui poussait 4 mes pieds, je ne puis m’empécher de la situer dans celui 
des deux cétés ov elle eut lieu. 

(A la page 18)—Je n’en f.nirais pas si j’essayais de dénombrer tout ce que 
m’ont enseigné le cété de Méséglise et le cété de Guermantes. Sans doute bien 
souvent telle découverte que je fis en moi-méme de |’un des “cétés” eit pu 
étre faite de l’autre et ne tenait pas essentiellement 4 son caractére distinctif 
du cété ot elle fut faite. Mais cela n’empéche pas que quand je me rappelle le 
moment ov telle petite vérité me fut révélée, je sais que j’étais assis sous tel 
arbre du cété de Guermantes, que je tournais telle haie du cété de Méséglise. 

II (A la page 20)—Quelquefois je me persuadais que ce n’était qu’d la 
maison que je pourrais l’ouvrir [l’image] avec sécurité et trouver son contenu 
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intellectuel. C’était un clocher que j’avais vu filer dans le lointain, une fleur 
de sauge, une téte de jeune fille. 

(A la page 21)—C’est quelque image qui était 4 priori sans valeur intellectu- 
elle, quelque clocher filant dans la perspective, quelque fleur de sauge, quelque 
téte de jeune fille, quelque forme qui s’imposait 4 moi. 


La répétition involontaire chez Proust parait done étre liée A un trait 
fondamental de la composition, sans doute la rapidité du flot de mots, le 
fait qu’il écrit “‘au fil de la plume,” sans s’arréter pour revenir en arriére, 
et se relire avec attention. 

Mais pour des raisons moins superficielles, le passage nous parait familier. 
Il commence par le théme de |’alternance des promenades, “‘du cété de 
Guermantes,” “du cété de Méséglise,”’ soulignant en une série de para- 
graphes leur sens dans la vie du héros. 


C’est sur le cété de Méséglise que j’ai remarqué les rayons d’or du soleil 
couchant qui passaient entre moi et mon pére, et qu’il traversait avec sa canne, 
que j’ai remarqué |’ombre ronde que font les pommiers sur un champ ensoleillé, 
e’est du cété de Guermantes que j’ai vu dans les bois od nous nous reposions 
le soleil tourner lentement autour des arbres et la lune blanche comme une 
nuée passer en plein aprés-midi. 


Les contrastes sont marqués: champs, bois; soleil couchant, midi; ombre, 
soleil; lune, plein aprés-midi. Contrastes d’un cété a l’autre; contraste 4 
l’intérieur de chacun des deux cétés. 


.... C’est du cédté de Méséglise que j’ai appris qu’il suffit pour faire naitre 
notre amour dans notre cceur qu’une femme ait fixé son regard sur nous et que 
nous ayons senti qu’elle pourrait nous appartenir; mais c’est sur le cété de 
Guermantes que j’ai appris qu’il suffit quelquefois pour faire naitre notre 
amour qu’une femme ait détourné son regard de nous et que nous ayons senti 
qu’elle ne pourrait pas nous appartenir. 


Voici déja, explicite, le rythme de la vie sentimentale du héros, le regard de 
Gilberte dans son pare, |’indifférent regard bleu de la Duchesse. 


.... Et de ce jour une femme comme dans un tableau primitif est toujours 
restée pour moi profilée sur le paysage de nature ou de ville od je l’avais d’abord 
désirée, ou bien sur celui od je savais qu’elle vivait. 


Cette phrase introduit le théme, développé pendant deux pages, du lien 
profond qui unit la femme aimée 4 un pays, résumé dans la phrase suivante: 
. .. . Dans cette couleur que prend distinctement ainsi dans mon souvenir 
chaque année de ma vie, je ne saurais déméler si c’était le désir du pays qui me 
faisait y associer la femme ou si c’était l’amour de la femme qui me faisait 
désirer le pays. 

Méséglise, les Champs Elysées, et Gilberte; Guermantes, le Boulevard St. 
Germain, et la Duchesse; Balbec, et Albertine; Mademoiselle de Stermaria 
et la Bretagne. Et Venise?—dépourvue elle de son amour, est-ce par volonté, 
ou par mégarde, l’auteur ayant modifié son plan? 
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Vient ensuite, d’un élan naturel, le théme des livres, s’associant au pays 

—les vers de Musset s’identifiant “avec les champsi nfinis de Méséglise,”’ le 
goit du clair de lune donnant de l’enchantement A une phrase de Colomba; 
rendant magnifiques “les contours précis de Glayre, sur lesquelles une 
couleur unie était vivement et également r pandue, ot rien n’altérait la 
poésie du paysage, ot le fin croissant se détachait.” Et la lecture, fournis- 
sant 4 son tour le gofit de certains paysages. 
... D’autre part, certains romans que je lisais alors, peut-étre le ‘“‘Lys dans 
la Vallée,” mais je n’en suis pas sir, me donnaient un grand amour pour cer- 
taines fleurs en quenouille, dépassant verticalement de leur grappe aux sombres 
couleurs un chemin fleuri. 


. 


Et le sentiment de la dignité que confére la littérature a “‘la réalité en mani- 
festant (au protagoniste) son essence et en (lui) enseignant sa beauté.” 
Enfin autre lecon, 
... C’est ainsi que j’ai appris que la beauté artistique n’est pas pergue par nous 
matériellement en ouvrant seulement les yeux et les oreilles, et qu’il faut qu’elle 
rencontre au fond de nous un esprit parvenu au méme degré de développement 
ou de décadence que se trouvait l’Ame de celui qui les a écrits. 
Beautés physiques, vérités sentimentales, vérités intellectuelles, vérités 
artistiques, éducation par “révélations.”’ 
... Je ne finirais pas si je disais ce que j’ai appris du cété de Méséglise et du 
cété de Guermantes. Sans doute les divers enseignements que je recus alors ne 
découlaient pas tous du caractére spécial et différent des deux ‘cétés.’ Mais 
comme la minute oi la révélation se fit en moi reste gravée dans mon souvenir 
. .. Je ne puis m’empécher de la situer dans celui des deux cétés ot elle eut lieu. 

Puis liés aux deux cétés certains sentiments: ‘‘ Je me rappelle mes angois- 
ses en me promenant dans les champs du cété de Méséglise, parce qu’on 
m’avait dit que pour Théophile Gautier, le plus beau vers de Racine était 
‘la fille de Minos et de Pasiphae.’’’ En un paragraphe |’auteur développe 
le théme de ce qu’il demandait alors 4 la littérature: “quelque grande 
idée.”’ 

Et du ‘‘eété de Guermantes,” l’angoisse du soir. 
.. . Ce fut longtemps une régle 4 la maison que les soirs ol nous avions été 
du cété de Guermantes comme fje rentrais trés fatigué on m/’envoyait 
coucher tout de suite aussité6t ma soupe prise et comme le diner était A peine 
commencé quand je montais, Maman ne pouvait pas monter me dire bonsoir, 
de sorte que les soirs de Guermantes furent aussi tristes que ceux ol M. Swapp 
dinait 4 la maison. 


Et contradiction, 4 l’intérieur méme du ‘“‘cété de Guermantes,” cette 
angoisse, succédant A la joie de l’aprés-midi prés de la ‘“‘Vivette.”’ “C’est 
ainsi,” écrit l’auteur, ‘que jai appris du cété de Guermantes A distinguer 
en moi ces états opposés qui se succédaient, alternaient dans ma vie.. . 
l’un fait de tristesse par exemple revenant chasser |’autre tous les jours & 
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la méme heure . 
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Contraste aussi du ‘“‘cété de Méséglise.”’ “Chose singuliére, si c’est du 
cété de Méséglise que j’ai senti d’abord la douceur de la vie réglée sur le 
jour. . . c’est aussi du cété de Méséglise que j’ai appris. . . la douceur de 
la vie déréglée, de sortir de chez soi 4 l’heure ot du temps de Combray 
j’avais déja fini de diner.”’ A la suite de ce développement admirablement 
équilibré et tellement explicite sur “les deux cétés,”’ vient |’épisode de la 
mort de la Tante Léonie, et des promenades solitaires, exaltantes, 4 la 
campagne. 

“C’est de ces promenades solitaires que je fis l’automne du cété de 
Méséglise que date une des lois vraiment immuables de ma vie spirituelle.” 
Cette “loi immuable” que découvre le héros c’est que certaines images 
détiennent pour lui un sens particulier qu’il reconnait au plaisir qu’elles lui 
donnent. Puis vient une expérience, que tout lecteur de Proust reconnait— 
le voyage en chemin de fer, les ouvriers tapant sur les rails et plus tard dans 
un moment de désespoir et d’ennui, la révélation. “C’était l’heure de 
goiter, mon institutrice avait apporté des assiettes pour manger de la 
tarte. . .j’avais mal placé ma fourchette qui frappa avec bruit sur l’assiette 
. . . Le bruit du couteau frappant l’assiette m’avait donné soudain une 
impression de chaleur, de soif, d’été, de riviéres . . . de voyage qui m’eni- 
vrait.”” Cet épisode qui reparaitra au début du Volume II du Temps Re- 
trouvé est analysé; la théorie de la mémoire involontaire, et de ses rapports 
avec l’art, est formulée: 


... Je marchais effrayé, comme portant une chose précieuse, chargé d’une 
commission plus importante que moi, et qu’il fallait que je fasse. Je pouvais 
mourir aprés. Résidant au-dessus de moi-méme, dans une vérité poétique qui 
née de l’accord d’une minute présente et d’une minute passée était en quelque 
sorte hors du temps et de l’individu, ce qui pouvait m’arriver dans le temps, & 
moi, m’importait peu pourvu que la vérité extra-temporelle dont j’étais depuis 
un moment le dépositaire enivré fut mise en lieu sir en des pages durables. 


Et le bonheur créé par cette sensation améne le héros 4 évoquer Quer- 
queville. La respirant ‘‘l’odeur du savon nouveau,” du soleil, delamalle.. . 
“du lit défait aux draps fins,’’ il respire “une sorte d’existence commune” 
aux diverses matinées que rappelle cette odeur, “permanente, plus réelle 
qu’elles, extra-temporelle . . . et qui suscitent en nous pour en jouir un étre 
échappant au temps, existant au-dessus du présent et du passé, un poéte.” 
C’est sur le bonheur que réservent au poéte ces odeurs que se termine le 
passage. 


. . . Elles font méme plus que la foi qui donnait l’espérance d’avoir une Ame 
éternelle; et de la relativité du temps, elles nous en donnent la sensation, la 
certitude immédiate; essences permanentes elles suscitent aussit6t en nous une 
Ame permanente qui puisse les goiter et qui s’en repait délicieusement. Et ces 
moments ov notre Ame est supérieure au temps et 4 l’apparence des événe- 
ments sont les seuls of nous soyons heureux. 


Nous nous sommes arrétés assez longtemps sur le texte pour en montrer 
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l’importance, et quoiqu’imparfaitement la calme beauté; car nous sommes 
loin du monde tourmenté peint dans A la recherche du temps perdu. Les 
grands thémes proustiens se trouvent ici rassemblés en quelques pages, 
nature, amour, art, bonheur. Et le fil central qui les relie est indiqué; la 
recherche d’ une vocation qui veut se faire reconnaitre, et sa révélation par 
la mémoire “inconsciente”’ assurant le triomphe du poéte sur le temps, sur 
la Mort en lui révélant le monde des “essences permanentes’’ dont il est le 
dépositaire. Cette révélation est la plus importante des découvertes que 
fait le héros au sujet de “lois spirituelles immuables” qui régissent la vie. 
Ce qui n’est pas présent dans ce passage, ce sont les thémes et l’atmosphére 
tragiques de |’ceuvre proustienne telle que nous la connaissons. Nous pou- 
vons dire de ces pages ce que Proust écrit lui-méme des “‘paysages” qui 
accompagnaient son amour. “Il y avait flux et reflux, reflets qui ensuite se 
reflétaient eux-mémes . . . harmonie constante d’atmosphére.’” 

Cette harmonie est due au caractére entiérement méditatif et calme de 
ces pages et au rythme de la phrase. Nous retrouvons ici la limpidité de 
style qui caractérisait les meilleurs passages de Les Plaisirs et les jours, et 
de plus, l’ensemble n’offre aucune des faiblesses, des préciosités de ces 
premiers essais. Un seul passage rappelle l’Apre observateur de la comédie 
sociale. Et ce passage est comme enveloppé dans un rythme fluide, qui, ap- 
puyé sur l’emploi de l’imparfait, écarte toute Apreté. 

Bien avant cette époque, sur la fin des jours de Combray que je viens d’évo- 
quer, quand j’étais encore un enfant, ma tante Léonie mourait; ceux qui trou- 
vaient qu’elle auraient dd ‘se secouer’ virent dans sa mort la preuve qu’ils 
avaient raison et dirent que son hygiéne avait fini par la tuer. Ils admiraient 
seulement qu’elle eit pu y résister si longtemps. Ceux qui au contraire pen- 
saient que son régime exceptionnel lui était nécessaire donnérent de |’événe- 
ment de sa mort une interprétation exactement contraire. . .5 
Pourtant toute la page qui suit nous pose déja un probléme essentiellement 
“proustien.”’ I] s’agit d’une consultation double, qui nous rappelle, plus 
briévement, les consultations autour du lit de mort de la grand’mére; de 
diagnostiques opposés apportés par “les deux illustrations médicales ap- 
pelées de Paris”’: 

Car pour l’un il y avait da y avoir explosion d’un foyer ancien de tuberculose 
du cerveau et du sein... Mais selon l’autre la mort avait été plutét causée 
par la sclérose et le bouchage des artéres de ces deux organes, état dont la 
diéte et le repos absolus n’avaient certainement pu que retarder |’issue.* 

Sans transition, sans indication de paragraphe |’auteur continue, “Cette 
année lA, mes parents, A cause des formalités 4 remplir pour la succession de 
ma tante Léonie restérent trés tard 4 Combray. L’automne était venu; il 
faisait froid. . .”’ et nous passons au beau passage que nous reconnaissons, 
celui des promenades solitaires et exaltantes du cété du pare Swann. Et 


4. La Table Ronde, loc. cit., p. 7. 
5. Ibid., p. 13. 
6. Ibid., p. 14. 
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le lecteur a l’impression nette d’une rupture dans le texte, rupture qui 
n’existe pas s’il lit: “Bien avant cette époque. . . ma tante Léonie mourait. 
Mes parents, 4 cause des formalités 4 remplir . . . restérent trés tard a 
Combray.” Le fac-similé de la page manuscrite qui précéde le texte nous 
permet de présenter l’hypothése que déja, l’ceuvre proustienne croit, en 
partie, par insertions qui souvent écartent tout simplement, comme |’a 
constaté M. Feuillerat pour l’ceuvre aprés 1914, deux éléments d’un para- 
graphe déja écrit. 

En effet cette page est la trés belle page ot il s’agit des promenades 
solitaires. 


. ... Ces promenades-la je les faisais seul et toujours du cété de Méséglise. 
J’étais enivré, les herbes poussées sur les murs de l’Image de Notre-Dame, le 
prunier qui avait perdu ses prunes et son pécheur, les seringas de la haie du 
pére Swann, les pommiers des champs recevaient de joyeux coups de parapluie 
qui n’étaient que des idées confuses qui n’ont jamais connu le repos dans la 
lumiére pour avoir préféré le plaisir immédiat d’une dérivation active. Je dis 
coups de parapluie car il plut beaucoup cette année-la et les chapitres de la 
‘Conquéte de |’Angleterre par les Normands’ avaient (avec) le temps des 
affinités si mystérieuses, que le temps resté hésitant d’habitude tant que je 
lisais, la pluie ne se décidait 4 tomber qu’au moment ow je me décidais a sortir. 
Les premiéres gouttes me prenaient rue de |’Oiseau ou quand je traversais le 
Pont Vieux et une petite pluie ne cessait plus guére de tomber jusqu’au moment 
ou j’étais sur le point de rentrer 4 Combray. Alors un faible rayon de soleil 
brillait sur le pare Swann, l’eau de la Vivette si sombre sous la pluie au moment 


ou j’avais passé le petit pont était redevenue une matiére lumineuse, réfléchis- 
sante et bleue.’ 


La page manuscrite s’arréte au mot “‘pont” au milieu de la derniére phrase. 
Et, en marge, elle porte une annotation, de la main de Proust, qui ne se 
rapporte pas au texte, et qui ne parait pas dans le texte imprimé: “long- 
ueur—poulet—variable.”’ Voici un passage du Cété de chez Swann ot: nous 
trouvons, considérablement développé, le théme “promenade—poulet.”’ 


Nous rentrions toujours de bonne heure de nos promenades . . . Quand nous 
arrivions rue de Saint-Esprit il y avait encore un reflet du couchant sur les 
vitres de la maison... rougeur qui. . . s’associait dans mon esprit 4 la rougeur 
du feu au-dessus duquel rétissait le poulet qui ferait succéder pour moi au 
plaisir poétique donné par la promenade le plaisir de la gourmandise, de la 
chaleur, et du repos.® 


Et voici, dans le texte que nous étudions, si nous tournons une page, la 
phrase suivante, 


Chose singuliére, si c’est du cété de Méséglise que j’ai senti d’abord la douceur 
de la vie réglée sur le jour, de rentrer lire tous les soirs avant le diner & l’heure 
ow le ciel au-dessus des arbres du calvaire était une bande écarlate a laquelle 


7. Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
8. Swann, 1, 186 (Ed. de la Gerbe). 
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j associais V’idée du fourneau de cuisine 0% commengait a rétir le poulet du diner. . .* 
Cette phrase précéde le passage sur la promenade. La notation dans la 
marge semble indiquer chez Proust la décision de transposer |’élément 
coucher de soleil, rentrée 4 la maison—poulet, et de l’insérer au théme 
promenade, opposant ainsi 4 l’atmosphére d’angoisse qu’apportait l’arrivée 
de Swann, le soir, l’atmosphére de sécurité qui accueillait le héros, l’envelop- 
pait 4 son retour, le soir aussi. 


La transposition, par association, d’éléments nouveaux au centre d’un 
développement uni dont Proust écarte simplement deux termes pour in- 
sérer d’autres éléments, parait un des traits les plus fondamentaux de la 
composition proustienne, et d’aprés nous, un des plus anciens aussi. Com- 
ment expliquer autrement dans Du c été de chez Swann" le fait suivant: il 
s’agit de la visite d’Eulalie, le dimanche, et de l’attente de la Tante Léonie. 


Trop prolongée, cette volupté d’attendre Eulalie tournait en supplice, ma 
tante ne cessait de regarder l’heure, bAillait. ... En réalité, le dimanche, elle ne 
pensait qu’a cette visite et sitét le déjeuner fini, Francoise avait hAte que nous 
quittions la salle 4 manger pour qu’elle pit monter ‘occuper’ ma tante. Mais 
(surtout 4 partir du moment oi les beaux jours s’installaient 4 Combray) il y avait 
bien longtemps que-l’heure altiére de midi, descendue de la Tour de Saint Hilaire 
qu'elle armoriait des douze fleurons momentanés de sa couronne sonore, avait 
retentit auprés de notre table, auprés du pain bénit venu lui aussi familiérement en 
sortant de V’église, quand nous étions encore assis devant les assiettes des Mille et 
une Nuits, appesantis par la chaleur et surtout par le repos. 


La phrase soulignée est une phrase incompléte et dont le sens est peu clair. 
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“Tl y avait bien longtemps que. . .” ne peut avoir comme complément 
“quand nous étions encore assis.”’ L’auteur décrit ensuite toutes les vari- 
ations des diners préparés par Francoise, |’épisode de la dame en rose, de la 
lecture de Bergotte, et aprés quarante pages nous arrivons & la suite de 
l’épisode d’Eulalie, ‘““Tandis que je lisais au jardin . . . ma tante Léonie 
devisait avec Francoise en attendant l’heure d’Eulalie.” En vérité la phrase 
soulignée ci-dessus devait sirement étre rédigée en gros de la maniére sui- 
vante, accentuant le théme de |’attente et de ses angoisses: ‘‘Mais (surtout 
4 partir du moment ou les beaux jours s’installaient 4 Combray) il y avait 
bien longtemps que l’heure altiére de midi. . . avait retenti. . .”’ lorsque 
Eulalie arrivait. Une fois de plus nous voyons quelles richesses le manuscrit 
proustien contient et combien il nous est nécessaire pour comprendre la 
structure fondamentale de l‘ceuvre. 


Il est également intéressant de noter que si le texte est plus précis par le 
détail (il s’agit de Flaubert, de Baudelaire par exemple) il est aussi beau- 
coup plus explicite en ce qui concerne |’interprétation qu’on peut lui don- 
ner. Il est essentiellement analytique: 

Le paysage observé avec l’intelligence, c’est-d-dire faussement, m’avait paru 


9. La Table Ronde, loc. cit., p. 13. 
10. Swann, I, 103 (Ed. de la Gerbe). 
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insipide. Revu plus tard par l’intelligence, c’est-A-dire toujours inexactement, il 
continuait 4 me paraitre insipide. La nature, le passé me paraissaient ennuyeux 
et laids parce que ce n’étaient ni la nature, ni le passé. Recréée soudain et pré- 
cisément & l’aide d’une de ces sensations A qui j’avais laissé toute sa vertu en 
n’y appliquant pas mon attention, le bruit du marteau des employés, elle 
m’apparaissait vivante, vécue, passée, enivrante et belle. Non seulement je 
trouvais la nature belle, et que la vie valait la peine que l’on essayAt d’en déméler 
la beauté, mais je sentais en moi une sorte de génie.™ 


Je choisis cette citation entre autres. Mais tout ce passage est soutenu par 
l’analyse, de la découverte des “lois vraiment immuables” de la “‘vie spiri- 
tuelle,’”’ de la “vérité extra-temporelle,’’™ de cette ‘essence permanente,’’* 
de ce monde “‘réel, extra-temporel, poétique’’* dont la découverte est pour 
nous la condition du bonheur. I] est clair que Proust dés ce cahier posséde 
une métaphysique de |’art toute personnelle, absente par contre de Les 
Plaisirs et les jours. Nous y reconnaissons une inspiration platonicienne 
plutét que bergsonienne. L’artiste rend sensible la beauté spirituelle, ac- 
cessible seule a l’esprit 4 travers le monde fuyant des apparences. Sa tache 
est triple, morale, intellectuelle et esthétique. 

Lorsqu’on lit ces pages on ne peut douter que |’ceuvre proustienne est 
profondément basée sur cette vision intellectuelle du monde. Que cette 
vision se soit assombrie, rien de plus certain. Méme dans les plus belles 
pages de Swann nous ne retrouvons pas exprimé ce bonheur. “Et j’achemi- 
nais mon retour mouillé, las et joyeux, dans une harmonie de toutes 
choses.’”!* ‘‘Aussi nous avons été heureux, et c’est en chantant—comme 
chaque fois que le monde se révéle 4 nous réel, extra-temporel, poétique.’’!” II 
semblerait méme que ce qui est allé changeant, chez Proust, c’est cette foi 
en ces “essences permanentes” qui “suscitent aussitét en nous une 4me 
permanente.” 

Et nous sommes d’accord avec l’auteur qui, dans la marge de la page de 
son manuscrit dont le fac-similé nous est présenté a écrit: ““C’est beau.” 
Il pensait, lui, 4 l’eau de la Vivette, et nous 4 ces pages nouvelles qui nous 
sont offertes, et qui permettent d’espérer que cette ceuvre, si riche déja, ira 
s’enrichissant. 


Bryn Mawr College GERMAINE BREE 


11. La Table Ronde, loc. cit., p. 25. Du point de vue des “négligences” proustiennes 
qui ont été A4prement contestées et affirmées il est intéressant de noter iciquenousavons: 

1) deux sujets, la nature, le passé: 
2) un participe passé et un pronom au féminin singulier qui se rapportent au pre- 
mier seulement des deux sujets: la nature: “recréée . . . elle,’’ ce qui grammati- 
calement n’est pas correct: “la nature, le passé. . . . elle m’apparaissait.”’ Les 
négligences existent, et leur importance n’est pas grande; une bonne édition et 
une étude attentive du manuscrit en supprimeraient sans doute beaucoup. 

12. Ibid., p. 19. 15. Ibid., p. 29. 

13. Ibid., p. 26. 16. Ibid., p. 16. 

14. Ibid., p. 31. 17. Ibid., p. 29. 
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THERE ARE SOME WORKS of literature whose meaning no amount of exegesis 
or critical probing seems ever to exhaust. These are the great ones—Shakes- 
peare’s plays or Don Quixote, whose underlying ambiguity satisfies us, since 
it reflects the ultimate ambiguity of actual experience. But a book like The 
Celestina, riddled with paradoxes, has perhaps been as much of an embar- 
rassment as a glory to Spanish literature; it has been known traditionally 
as a work almost—not entirely—great. At bottom, like other masterpieces, 
it seems unclear; but unlike the others, its mystery has been less often as- 
cribed to an underlying spiritual complexity than to the sort of technical 
blunders which, presumably, any competent literary apprentice would 
have instinctively avoided. 

Why, for example, did Rojas violate one of the most obvious conventions 
of verisimilitude by granting his lower class characters—especially the male 
servants and Celestina—an expressive scope so wide that they can shift 
arbitrarily from the grossest street jargon to a style whose elegance, as 
Azorin implies, is even more exaggerated than the language of the fifteenth- 
century aristocrat? Other equally naive errors of plot and character con- 
struction have been pointed out in this work, whose psychological sophisti- 
cation, tragic magnitude and wealth of human spontaneity have convinced 
most critics of its otherwise extraordinary worth. 

Valbuena Prat has suggested that The Celestina derives much of its force 
from the opposition which it presupposes between sensual love and asceti- 
cism.' In other words, the novel is founded upon a conflict basic to the 
emotional atmosphere of the late fifteenth century, when the pagan con- 
cepts of the Italian Renaissance had begun to filter into the religious ortho- 
doxy of Spain, creating a tension between the Christian world-view of 
strict denial and the epicurean arguments encouraging fleshly indulgence 
as a positive good. From this point of view, one may interpret the novel as 
a tragic exemplum illustrating the inevitable consequences of sin. 

The frequent separation made between the technical clumsiness of The 
Celestina and its compensatory excellences of insight and dramatic vigor, 
however, has tended to obscure any thorough exploration of its multiple 
meanings. Instead of dismissing its faults of construction, we have 
thought it a more promising procedure to examine them squarely as contra- 
dictions, and to determine whether they are not separately related to a body 
of ideas or attitudes reflected in a literary genre with which Rojas would 

1. “La ‘Celestina’ se produce en el cruce de la Edad Media y el Renacimiento, partici- 
pando, por esto, de una doble y contradictoria concepcién de la vida. Al aparecer el amor 
tras el ascetismo del medievo, el conflicto entre cristianismo y sensualidad, entre ley y 


castigo, daba lugar a la solucién tragica, tipo ‘Tristdn,’ tipo ‘Carcel de amor.’” Valbuena 
Prat, Historia de la literatura espaftola, Barcelona, Gustavo Gili, 1937, I, 352. 
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have been familiar. We shall try to prove that these so-called errors of 
technique are not arbitrary, but that each has a root in some attitude ex- 
pressed by a precise literary tradition, or by ideas common to Rojas’ time. 
Artistically, the novel becomes more integrated than before; its complexi- 
ties are now more clearly understood, and its meaning is therefore enlarged. 
Most important of all, Rojas’ seeming technical blindness is less the product 
of a bungling craftsman than of a spirit intensely ambitious to express the 
contradictions of his time without compromise. 


I 

The “technical” stumbling-blocks in The Celestina can be reduced to 
four. The first one emerges from the presentation of Calisto’s character. On 
the one hand Calisto is supposed to be so worthy a lover that Melibea, 
who—for the most part—is portrayed sympathetically, kills herself in order 
to join him; but it is unquestionable that the author’s treatment of him 
places him in a grotesque light. His servants ridicule the affectation of his 
language’ and the despairing indolence of his love-lorn manner;* and as 
though this were not enough to lessen the reader’s respect for Calisto, the 
author rewards him with that humanly most ignominious of deaths— 
accident. Nor is it that Calisto is overcome by an avalanche, struck by 
lightning or drowned in a tempest. No: he merely falls from a ladder leaning 
against a garden wall. Compared to Calisto, Melibea’s self-inflicted death 
is filled with stoical stature, since it flows from choice. Why, then, is Cal- 
isto at once worthy enough to command Melibea’s love, and yet so absurd 
a figure that his servants mock him, while destiny slays him by a comical 
whim? 

Melibea herself is hardly a model of consistency. Until Act Sixteen she 
is shown as a discreet, reluctant victim of love, careful of her social dignity. 
Suddenly, in Act Sixteen, she audaciously proclaims her revolt against the 
entire realm of marital precepts by which her parents have reared her. ‘“‘Que 
mas vale ser buena amiga,” she exclaims, ‘‘que mala casada.”’ 

The Act Sixteen in which this scene occurs was interpolated in the later 
editions of The Celestina; Cejador considers it to be a tampering with the 
original sixteen-act version.‘ According to him, the inferiority of the inter- 

2. Cal.: Ni comeré hasta entonce; aunque primero sean los cauallosde Febo apacenta- 
dos en aquellos verdes prados, que suelen, quando han dado fin a su jornada. 

Sem.: Dexa, sefior, essos rodeos, dexa essas poesias, que no eshablaconuenientelaque 
a todos no es comin, la que todos no participan, la que pocos entienden. Di: aunque se 
ponga el sol, e sabrdn todos lo que dizes. . . 

Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, Madrid, Julio Cejador y Frauca, Ediciones de “La 
Lectura,” 1913, II, 22. 

3. Cel.: Asaz tienes pena, pues, quando los otros reposan en sus camas, preparas ti el 
trabajo para sofrir otro dia. (Etc.) 

(Ibid., I, 220.) 

4. The “original” refers to the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea published in Seville, 1501, 
now residing in the Bibliothéque nationale de Paris, and reprinted in the R. Foulché- 


Delbose edition (Barcelona and Madrid) of 1900. This edition, like the probable first 
and third (cf. op. cit., Advertencia of Foulché-Delbosc), contains 16 acts. Cf. note 18. 
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polated act is partially proven by the incongruity between her aggressive 
affirmation of freedom to love and the mildness of her earlier manner. It 
would be easy to agree with Cejador if, by assuming the non-existence of 
this interpolated act, one could likewise wipe away the sharp, revolutionary 
aspect of the later Melibea. But even if one accepts the original version of 
The Celestina as the truest basis for interpreting Melibea’s character, pay- 
ing special attention to her pre-suicidal speeches, one will find that the 
reasons she gives for taking her life imply the very change which has be- 
come both more verbal and bolder in the later interpolated Act Sixteen. 
Melibea takes her life in order to join her lover; her love is so strong that it 
has forced her to be unjust to her parents by taking her life. Never does 
Melibea regret the loss of her honor; she regrets only the loss of her lover, 
the death of the many people involved in her secret, and the pain of sep- 
arating herself from her parents by the illegality of her amorous intrigue 
and by death. 

The audacity of the later Melibea can only be appreciated by comparing 
her with another Spanish literary heroine of her time. Laureola, of the 
Cdrcel de amor, never yields to her lover; so brittle is her honor that it needs 
only to be called into suspicion for her to retire, ashamed and disgraced, 
from all further epistolary association with her lover, whom she leaves alone 
to pine away and die. But Melibea not only yields; she yields proudly. How 
can one reconcile this with her dainty nurture? 

Perhaps the most baffling paradox in the novel is the one piquantly out- 
lined by Azorin, in his sketch, ‘‘Dejemos al diablo.’’> Before setting forth to 
undermine Melibea’s resistance, Celestina conjures the devil to aid her by 
a ceremony heavy with the traditional incantations of witchery. There 
is an immense disproportion, however, between the task for which she pre- 
tends to need infernal support and the obstacles which actually exist be- 
tween the union of Calisto and Melibea. Looked at sensibly, there are no 
obstacles. As Melibea herself attests to her father upon dying, Calisto was 
noble—noble enough to have enabled him to have asked for her hand with- 
out fearing repulsion. The devil, who, in Azorin’s satirical commentary, 
arises to inquire what the momentous reason for Celestina’s invocation 
might be, observes with disgust, “. . . lamarme para que intervenga en las 
relaciones de mozo y moza en cuyo noviazgo no hay inconveniente ninguno, 
ni lo hay tampoco en su casamiento . . . francamente, llamarme para eso 
es una verdadera simpleza.’’® 

Azorin has used this illustration to exhibit the superfluity of the invo- 
cation scene to the rest of the novel. But Azorfn’s observation raises a 
question even larger than this one. Does not the disproportion between 
obstacle and struggle which we find in the invocation scene extend to the 
entire relationship between Calisto and Melibea? If the obstacles to their 


5. Azorin, Los valores literarios, Madrid, 1921, pp. 103 ff. 
6. Op. cit., p. 107. 
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union are not formidable enough to invoke the devil, are they, then, truly 
formidable enough to invoke even Celestina? May not Calisto have simply 
asked for Melibea’s hand instead of seeking oblique ways of their meeting? 
“Era tanta su pena de amor,” confesses Melibea, “e tan poco el lugar para 
hablarme, que descubrié su pasién a vna astuta e sagaz muger... .’” 
Obviously, Calisto’s impatience might easily have been resolved by con- 
ventional means. Why, then, should the lovers have pretended that an 
obstacle did exist by loving in secret? 

We have already referred to the fourth paradox—inverisimilar language. 
Azorin, who criticizes this point very sharply, can only conclude that such 
exaggeration is the exuberant exhibitionism of an extremely youthful 
author. 


Let us supposedly grant that the author exaggerated his style because he 
was young, and could not refrain from showing off his erudition by allowing 
Sempronio, for example, to allude to Seneca and Aristotle as if they were 
his everyday reading. We have still not answered the question: why do 
his exaggerations take this form and no other? Rojas was able to reproduce 
the popular speech with astounding conviction; and since he could master 
both modes of speech with the same ease, he might just as well have in- 
dulged his talent for reproducing the popular expression as for the erudite 
form. Yet why does he never place an inelegant phrase in the mouths of his 
upper-class characters? His lack of restraint alone gives us no clue to the 
motive for choosing to indulge the erudite rather than the popular way of 
saying things. Especially does this reason fail to account for Rojas’ indulg- 
ing the erudite by placing it in the mouths of bawdy-house keepers and 
servants. Practically everyone agrees, moreover, that The Celestina is the 
first important novel to combine the exquisiteness of the ideal with the 
rough texture of naturalistic details; and it would seem improbable that 
the author who elaborated this juxtaposition should sacrifice the proper 
limits of one realm to petty virtuosity. 


II 

Calisto, as we have noted, seems at once a comical exaggeration and a 
serious object of Melibea’s love. This combination produces the grotesque 
character—one whose pathos, lacking the fibre of heroism, blunders into 
the absurd. Calisto’s feelings typically move in a hyperbolic circle; its cen- 
ter is Melibea and its circumference his own impotent adoration. Only 
towards the end does he emerge partially from his obsession, just long 
enough to realize it has destroyed his honor. Usually, in the novel, it is 
another character who maintains the standpoint of common sense by mock- 
ing Calisto. When Calisto calls Melibea a goddess and the only deity worthy 
of his worship, Sempronio chaffs him for his blasphemy. 


7. Fernando de Rojas, La Celestina, II, 212. 
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Semp. {Tu no eres cristiano? 
Cal. {Yo? Melibeo so e a Melibea adoro e en Melibea creo e a Melibea amo.? 


Cal. {Muger? jO grossero! j Dios, Dios! 

Semp. dE assi lo crees? £O burlas? 

Cal. {Que burlo? Por Dios la creo, por Dios la confiesso e no creo que ay 
otro soberano en el cielo; avnque nosotros mora.® 


Sempronio is here disparaging that idolatry of women foreign to the 
orthodox conception of the Middle Ages, according to which woman is 
man’s natural inferior. The biblical version of the fall confirms this status, 
as well as the Aristotelian view—absorbed into Thomist theology—that 
woman is related to man as matter to form. And since, in Aristotle’s hier- 
archy of being, matter is on a lower plane than form—although it cannot 
be perceived apart from it—woman remains a creature inevitably subsidiary 
to man. 

The Provengal poets’ attitude toward woman’s status was opposed to 
the biblical and Aristotelian view. For them, woman is an object to be 
revered—now in a semi-mystical, now in a covertly sensuous guise. And 
this strain of female worship reappears in Italy in the school of the Dolce 
stil nuovo, culminating in the exalted figure of Dante’s Beatrice, and re- 
flecting itself also in the sentimental novel. 

The frequent dialectical pieces of the Middle Ages on the question of 
woman’s status in relation to man are a literary convention growing out of 
the confluence of these opposed tendencies; and we find the argument re- 
curring in our novel when Sempronio punctures Calisto’s rapture by quot- 
ing authorities against woman’s superiority. Calisto opposes this stand with 
equally scholastic fervor; his claim of godhead for Melibea is a more extra- 
vagant defense of woman’s superiority than can probably be found in any 
Spanish poem or novel before The Celestina. Its basis is echoed in the sub- 
sequent work of one of the most widely-read neo-platonic philosophers of 
the early sixteenth century, Leén Hebreo. One finds the following state- 
ment in the Didlogos de amor: 

Ensefiote consistir la diuinidad en el amado y no en el amante; porque el 
amado es hermoso en acto, como dios; y el amante que le dessea es hermoso 
solamente en potencia. Y aunque por este desseo se haze diuino, no por esso 
merece llamarse dios, como el amado. De donde veras que el amado en el en- 
tendimiento del amante es venerado, contemplado, adorado como propio dios, 
y su hermosura en el amante es reputada por diuina de tal manera que ninguna 
otra se le puede igualar.'° 

In view of this selection, which reflects in idea the kind of love enacted 
concretely by Calisto and Melibea, one cannot dismiss Calisto’s weakness 
as a mere satire on neo-platonic love. If this were a satire, then Melibea 

8. Ibid., I, 41. 

9. Ibid., I, 44. 

10. Leén Hebreo, Didlogos de amor, Origenes de la novela, IV (NBA, XX1), 383. 
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should be equally made to seem ridiculous. To the extent that Calisto’s 
comportment in the novel is inferior to Melibea’s, he conforms to the neo- 
platonic version of a lover who is inferior to his beloved. And from this 
point of view, the term “goddess” is no hyperbole as a description of the 
neo-platonic lady: she is so much worthier than her worshipping lover that 
he is literally expected to regard her as a deity. 

One cannot help wondering whether the humility of the neo-platonic 
lover in the face of his superior mistress presupposes as extreme an abject- 
ness as we find in the character of Calisto. Why should Calisto be made the 
butt of his servants to a point where his passive victimization appears as a 
paralyzed helplessness? And why is he cheated of a heroic destiny by dying 
in a fall from a ladder? Such an anti-climactic end falls somewhat short of 
the spiritual nobility which the neo-platonists attributed to the love- 
relationship. Yet the author meant to stress Calisto’s accidental end. We 
infer this from his introduction of Centurio, the braggart, in later versions 
of the novel. Centurio sends Thraso and his companions to kill Calisto. Had 
Calisto successfully descended from the ladder, he would have been con- 
fronted with a battle; he would have either won or died through struggle, 
and in either case have earned himself some emotional stature. But the 
fact that he falls before he is given a chance to test his mettle intensifies 
the grotesqueness of his role more keenly than in the earlier versions, where 
contrast between accident and opportunity for heroism had not yet appeared. 

If the neo-platonic balance between masculine and feminine prestige does 
not fully account for Calisto’s behavior as a type, then the study of the 
sentimental novel does reveal a store of literary precedent for his behavior. 
This is not to suggest that Rojas deliberately picked a model for Calisto out 
of the literature of the sentimental novel; for Calisto is clearly an individual 
creation of the author’s. The only value of proving the close ties between 
The Celestina and the sentimental novel is to help focus Calisto’s specific 
qualities by sketching in his similarities with an already existing type out- 
side the framework of The Celestina. Once we realize the extent to which 
The Celestina depends upon the tradition of the sentimental novel, it will 
be seen that the broad outlines of Calisto’s conduct correspond to a rule in 
the treatment of male characters which the genre of the sentimental novel 
normally followed. 

The sentimental novel may be said to begin with Dante’s Vita nuova, 
and to have achieved its most characteristic fulfillment in Italy with 
Boccaccio’s Fiammetta and Aeneus Silvius’ Historia de duobus amantibus. 
Aeneus Silvius’ novel was translated into Spanish in 1473. As for the 
Fiammetta, it was translated into Spanish in 1497—two years before the 
oldest known edition of The Celestina; and Bernardo Sanvisenti has pro- 
duced a summary of a fifteenth-century version of this novel, translated into 
Catalan and found in the Archivo de la Corona de Aragon in Barcelona. 
In Spain, the Cdrcel de amor of Diego de San Pedro was the most widely 
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acknowledged success of its genre. The Deifira of the Italian, Alberti, is a 
minor instance of the sentimental novel, though its possible effect on The 
Celestina is not, as we shall see, to be ignored. 

Menéndez y Pelayo has observed that the lament of Leriano’s mother in 
the Cdrcel de amot is obviously borrowed in Pleberio’s lament. He finds a 
more remote relation between The Celestina and the Fiammetia: both show 
a developed psychological penetration. The exactness and abundance of 
similarities between The Celestina and the most notable examples of the 
sentimental novel, however, have yet to be indicated. The Celestina is much 
closer to the Fiammetta than has been supposed, for both heroines choose 
the same suicidal methods. Fiammetta, after considering a variety of 
suicidal devices drawn from antiquity, finally decides to throw herself from 
a tower, although the accident of catching her gown prevents her from ful- 
filling her design. Melibea adopts this same mode of suicide which she does, 
of course, tragically achieve. 

The epistolary form used by Aeneus Silvius in his De duobus amantibus 
(1444) was taken over by Diego de San Pedro in his Cércel de amor. Is it 
not equally probable that the dialogue form of The Celestina may owe its 
creation partly to the Ecatonfila and the Deifira of Leon Battista Al- 
berti?" The Dezfira especially contains traits which link it irresistibly to 
The Celestina. Pallimacro’s love lament is very much like Calisto’s; and 
Philarco, Pallimacro’s friend, undertakes a role exactly like Sempronio’s 
when he tries to dissuade Pallimacro from becoming the slave of woman.” 

One need not look to Plautus for antecedents of the servant’s name, 
Sosia; there is a servant, Sosia, in the De duobus amantibus, to whom the 
heroine, Lucretia, confides. This novel of Aeneus Silvius’, in fact, shows 
such crucial resemblances to The Celestina that Rojas might easily have 
been acquainted with it. For just as Celestina negotiates between Melibea 
and Calisto, so there is also an old procuress in this novel who negotiates 
between the lovers, Lucretia and Euryalus. Lucretia is angered when the 
procuress hands her Euryalus’ letter expressing his love, and the psychology 
of her reaction is exactly the same as Melibea’s, who is furious when Cele- 
stina first approaches her with the news of Calisto’s love.” 

11. Leon Battista Alberti, Opuscoli morali, Venice, 1568. 

12. Phil.: Pazzo Pallimacro, tu adunque fi poco stimasti la libertA tua? Tu stolto cosi, 
ti facesti seruo de una femina? tu in tutto stimasti fare a te uno humil seruo essere sig- 
nore? (op. cit., p. 421.) 

Compare the above with Sempronio’s comment to Calisto (op. cit., I, 44): 

**. . . sometes la dignidad del hombre a la imperfeccién de la flaca muger.”’ 

13. Cf. Melibea’s outburst (op. cit., I, 177) beginning ‘“‘Ya, ya, ya! Buena vieja, no me 
digas mds, no pases adelante.’’ Compare this with Lucrezia’s outburst (Enea Silvio Pic- 
colomini, Historia de duobus amantibus, Capolego, 1832, p. 52): “‘Quae te, ait, scelesta, 
in hanc domum audacia duxit? Quae te dementia adire meam praesentiam suasit? Tu 
nobilium aedes ingredi, tu matronas tentare potentes, et violare studes legitimas faces? 
Vix me contineo quin manus in capillos involvam tuos. Tu mihi des literas? tu me allo- 


quaris? tu me respicias? Nisi plus quod me decet attenderem, quam quod tibi convenit, 
efficerem hodie ne post hac tabellas amatorias ferres. . . .” 
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Most important of all for the light it sheds on Calisto’s behavior is the 
response of Euryalus when he fears that the love between him and Lucretia 
may be discovered. Euryalus’ one thought, on this occasion, is that his 
honor has been jeopardized; and Calisto similarly laments the loss of his 
reputation." It should be noticed that this extreme susceptibility to public 
opinion on the part of both Euryalus and Calisto contrasts with the social 
indifference of their mistresses. Gustave Reynier makes a point of this. 
“Enfin,” he remarks with reference to the De duobus amantibus, ‘en oppo- 
sant dans la fin de l’histoire, la sensibilité de la femme A |’égoisme et A la 
légéreté de l’homme, |’auteur semblait vouloir s’assurer les suffrages des 
dames.’’® In other words, the emphasis of the De duobus amantibus is to 
bring out woman's superior unselfishness and bravery in the relationship of 
love, in which man reveals himself as more cowardly and faithless. This 
stress, according to Reynier, is not limited to the De duobus amantibus, but 
extends itself over the entire genre of the sentimental novel, which by its 
nature presupposes an audience sympathetic to woman’s superiority over 
man. Fiammetta writes, ‘“‘Se alcuna di voi fu mai, o donne, o cui io parlo 
alla quale, ferventemente amando tale caso avvenisse, colei sola spero che 
possa conoscere quale allora fosse la tristizia dell’anima mia... .’!* Here 
Fiammetta directs her confessions only to those women who have experi- 
enced her own disaster: “. . . l’altre no. . .” But at the end of the book 
she directs her confession to fly the eyes of men. “Gli oechi degli uomini 
fuggi, da’ quali se pur sei veduto di’: ‘O generazione ingrata e deriditrice 


delle semplici donne, non si convengono a voi di veder le cose pie.’”’ (Op. 
cit., p. 191.) 

The sentimental novel, then, offers us a literary precedent for treating a 
male character in a considerably less dignified light than the female char- 
acter. While Calisto may not prove faithless, his wordy passivity and his 
soft amenability to easy manipulation do faintly add up to cowardice. 


III 


Melibea’s change from a discreet young woman of her class to a defiant 
proclaimer of woman’s right to love outside of marriage is spectacular when 
compared to the chaste Laureola in the Cdrcel de amor. It will be shown 


14. Euryalus says to himself (op. cit., p. 88): “Heu me stultum! inquit, foeminae meum 
commisi caput. Non sic me pater admonuit, dum me nullius foeminae fidem sequi debere 
dicebat. Ille foeminam animal esse dicebat indomitum, infidum, mutabile, crudele, mille 
passionibus deditum. Ego, paternae immemor disciplinae, vitam meam mulierculae 
tradidi. Quid si me frumento oneratum aliquis agnovisset; quod dedecus, quaenam in- 
famina mihi et meis posteris evenisset! Alienum me Caesar fecisset; tamquam levem et 
insanum potuisset me contemnere.” 

Compare the above with Calisto’s lament (op. cit., II, 132): 

“No sé si lo causa que me vino 4 la memoria la traycién, que fize en me despartir de 
aquella sefiora, que tanto amo, hasta que mds fuera de dia, 6 el dolor de mi deshonrra. 
jAy, ay! que esto es. Esta herida es la que siento agora, que se ha resfriado. Agora que 
esta elada la sangre, que ayer herufa. . .” 

15. Gustave Reynier, Le Roman sentimental avant Il’ Astrée, Paris, 1908, p. 36. 

16. Boccaccio, La Fiammetta, Strasbourg, 1910, p. 54. 
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that Melibea’s attitude is not due to any technical incapacity of the 
author’s: it not only has its roots in the tradition of the sentimental novel, 
but is the first conspicuous example of a new type of heroine which recurs 
in later Spanish literature. 

In dealing with the sentimental novel, a distinction must first be made 
between two classes. The first variety receives its foremost model in the 
Vita nuova, where the relationship between lovers is both idealized and 
chaste, and in which allegory plays a preponderant role. The Cdrcel de 
amor, which combines allegory with scrupulously disembodied love, be- 
longs to this class of the ideal sentimental novel. The second type of senti- 
rental novel is exemplified by the Fiammetta, where love remains idealized 
but is fulfilled in the flesh. To avoid the abused term, ‘‘realistic,” we shall 
call this type the “observed sentimental novel,” meaning that while it 
rises above the material conditions of love, it yet concretizes this love by 
inventing a pattern of details from ordinary sensuous experience. The 
“ideal sentimental novel,” by contrast, subtracts the material conditions 
of love from love’s aspirations, and invents a series of fantasies to sustain 
this love at a disembodied level. 

The love relationship of Calisto and Melibea falls into the class of the 
“observed sentimental novel’’; and the De duobus amantibus, which stems 
from this same tradition, provides the closest analogy with Melibea’s sud- 
den change of character. We have already indicated how Euryalus and Cal- 
isto both suffer occasions in which they struggle between the equal claims 
of love and honor. However—according to the conception which Lucretia 
outlines to Euryalus in a letter—woman, once she has allowed herself to 
yield to love, responds to it with an infinitely more uncompromising 
abandon than man: 


You men have stronger hearts, and can more readily subdue your passions. 
But when a woman gives way to that insanity, there’s no escape but death. 
Women do not love, they go mad... When once we have received that flame, 
we care not for reputation nor for life. There’s but one remedy, possession of the 
beloved. For the more we lack, the more we want. We fear no danger, if we can 
but satisfy our desires.'? 


If we remember the many similarities prevailing between the De duobus 
amantibus and The Celestina, it now becomes clear that Lucretia’s distinc- 
tion between masculine discretion and feminine extravagance in love offers 
a framework of literary tradition for the seeming iconoclasm of Melibea’s 
sudden metamorphosis. For Melibea’s outspoken abandonment to passion 
follows the identical psychological convention declared as a human truth 

17. “Vos, viri, solidioris estis animi furoremque magis compescitis. Foemina, ubi fur- 
ere incipit, sola potest morte assequi terminum. Non amant, sed insaniunt mulieres: et 
nisi correspondeat amor, nil est amanti foemina terribilius. Postquam enim receptus est 
ignis, nec famam curamus, nec vitam. Unicum remedium est si copia sit amantis; num 


quo magis caremus, magis cupimus: nec discrimen timemus ullum, dummodo nostrae 
libidini satisfiat.”’ (Op. cit., p. 52.) 
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by Lucretia. Once Melibea yields to Calisto, she loses all formal restraint; 
like Lucretia, she ‘‘cares not for reputation nor for life.’’ In view of this 
parallel between the two heroines, the apparent contradiction between the 
earlier and the later Melibea is now perceived as a progression evoked by 
a psychological “law” of love prevailing in the most outstanding examples 
of the “observed sentimental novel.’’ Fiammetta also bewails her more 
abundant generosity of passion than her lover’s, implying that her sacrifice 
to the approved norms of behavior has been ultimate. 

Once we realize that Melibea’s character is conceived as evolutionary 
rather than static, the question of her inconsistency dissolves, and her 
plausibility is emphasized by the presence in The Celestina of another 
character, Parmeno, whose change of attitude in the course of the novel is 
so extreme as to be equally incredible unless one accepts the principle that 
the strength of certain passions is so overwhelming, that it can wrench the 
individual from an old pattern of behavior to a completely new one. Par- 
meno’s change from a loyal servant to a grasping mercenary is likewise a 
development rather than a contradiction; but one reason we rarely question 
his consistency is the careful, introspective gradation by which his change 
is achieved. Melibea’s change strikes us as unexpected; but it is not, there- 
fore, either artistically unaccountable or psychologically eccentric. For un- 
like Parmeno’s evolution, which proceeds through the awareness of his 
intriguing mind, the core of Melibea’s change is her lack of reflection, her 
excessive absorption in the luxury of the senses which erases her sense of 
conventional norms. Her revolt arises as spontaneously within her as it 


does to the reader, and would be even less convincing if she had led up to it 
by a minute examination of her motives. 


It is left to the reader, then, to analyze these motives which, in spite of 
their roots in literary precedent, still puzzle us by an audacity which out- 
does even the boldest declarations of past heroines in the sentimental 
novel. For what can one make of the principle which Melibea’s defiance 
leads her to express? ‘(Que m4s vale ser buena amiga que mala casada.””!® 
The statement implies, perhaps, that Melibea’s parents have been trying 
to force her to marry a stranger. And we do learn that for one month, during 
which Melibea has been secretly seeing Calisto, Pleberio and Alisa have 
been discussing plans for Melibea’s marriage. From Melibea’s statement, 
one would expect to find her parents autocratically determined to marry 
her to a suitor whom they have selected beforehand; but Pleberio and Alisa 
are described as a lenient pair. At first Pleberio suggests to Alisa that they 
both ask Melibea to choose among the suitors they have picked; and, 
though Alisa decides that Melibea is too inexperienced to know her own 
mind, still Pleberio is depicted as such a mild, tolerant father, that if the 
well-born Calisto had presented himself among the group of suitors, no 


18. Op cit., II, 159. Cf. n.14, in which Cejador remarks of this statement: “No es 
este dicho de barragana propio de la Melibea que nos pinté el autor.” 
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essential deterrent of which the book gives the slightest hint would have 
kept Melibea from being allowed to marry him. One is forced to conclude, 
then, that, Melibea is not objecting to any suitor in particular, but that she 
sets herself against the institution of marriage as such.\“No piensen,”’ she 
protests, “en estas vanidades ni en estos casamientos. . . . No quiero mar- 
ido, no quiero ensuziar los fiudos del matrimonio ni las maritales pisadas de 
ageno hombre repisar. . ."’!® 

Is Melibea's revolt against marriage a new proclamation in romance 
literature? When we again refer to the tradition of the ‘‘observed” senti- 
mental novel, we find that the heroines of both the Fiammetia and the De 
duobus amantibus are married, yet while each respects her husband, her 
love is devoted to another man; and though their love is ideal in motive, it 
is fulfilled physically. In the “observed” sentimental novel, then, love is 
realized outside of marriage; in this respect, Melibea’s attitude falls within 
its tradition, since her love is also realized outside of marriage. If Melibea 
were to marry a stranger whom she did not love, while continuing to meet 
Calisto as a lover, her pattern as a heroine would exactly parallel Fiammet- 
ta’s and Lucretia’s{ But unlike these she asserts that a love affair without 
marriage is purer than marriage without true love, even if that marriage 
were unadulterous: “. . . m4s vale ser buena amiga que mala casada.”’ ) 
There is a third possibility, the one of true love within marriage; Melibea 
might have considered this, yet, against all the dictates of common sense, 
she fails to do so. May we infer from this that Melibea would have ignored 
Calisto had he presented himself as a husband? What else can we conclude? 
In the tradition of the sentimental novel, the husband is typically unloved 
by his wife, and is set off against the lover. Calisto, who from a social point 
of view might easily have become Melibea’s husband, chooses to remain her 
lover. Melibea, who is in a position to be married, prefers to conceive of 
Calisto not as a possible husband but as a lover. In other words, true love 
without marriage might lose its purity if legality were conferred upon it. 

We are here face to face with the resolution to our fourth problem. 
Though no actual obstacles to their marriage exist, why do Calisto and 
Melibea conduct their love affair as though it were thwarted by real ob- 
stacles The reason is that for both of them true love toward a husband is 
inconceivable.\Insofar as Melibea acts as though true love were unreali- 
zable in legal union, she retains the traditional bias of the “observed” senti- 
mental novel. The novelty of her attitude consists in rejecting the institution 
of marriage altogether—unlike most heroines of the sentimental novel— 
and in implying that pure love cannot either coexist with marriage or exist 
even within unadulterous marriage (i.e., assuming that the lover, Calisto, 
were to have become the husband, Calisto). 

Although the sentimental novel fails to present us with a direct instance 
in which marriage is rejected as an institution, Gil Vincente’s Auto de la 


19. Op. cit., II, 159-160. 
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Sibila Casandra (composed ca. 1513) spends 482 out of 792 lines on why 
the sibyl should or should not marry. The sibyl, like Melibea, sets herself 
against the institution of marriage as such: “Que no me quiero casar.’’?° 
And while one would expect her reasons for this opposition to bear some 
mark of her religious destiny, they are, in fact, engagingly human, and 
based on everyday observations. To begin with, she is too good for any 
shepherd: 

Qual seré pastor nacido 

Tan polido 

Ahotas que me meresca?* 


It is not that she wishes to devote herself, nun-like, to the love of God, but 
that, fince she was born free, she wants to keep her freedom. 


No me quiero cautiuar 
Pues nasci horra y isienta.” 


Besides, marriage is in itself an evil, since its contentment is short-lived; it 
is full of petty abuses in which woman remains a victim as powerless and 
docile as a sheep. If she were to marry, she would have to suffer jealousy, 
and she would rather remain a maid and live in the mountains than involve 
herself in such passions. Salomon might even change after marriage. More- 
over, marriage is naturally imperfect, since it cannot preserve itself without 
passion and change; but this very necessity for flux finally converts con- 
tentment into “contraria diuision” and only God is perfect. In sum, mar- 
riages may have been sacred when God used to arrange them, but these 
days it is the devil who ordains marriages, and since they take place out of 
greed, they have lost all their glory. 

What interests us especially in this piece is that, within little more than 
a decade after the publication of The Celestina, whose heroine opposes her- 
self to marriage in a seemingly arbitrary and perverse outburst, there should 
appear another heroine in a Spanish play who, in spite of her supernatural 
role, pronounces against the social institution of marriage for reasons drawn 
not from her miraculous destiny but from the everyday abuses of mar- 
riage. And though no precise summation of these abuses occurs in The 
Celestina, it is certainly no extravagant inference to claim that Melibea’s 
statement,\‘‘Mas vale ser buena amiga que mala casada,”’ suggests a store 
of criticism against that institution whose basis may be found in its possible 
social abuses at the time the novel was composed) At any rate, we shall not 
try to speculate, for the moment, on the social foundations of Melibea’s 
revolt against marriage, but only on the repetition of her pattern in later 
literary heroines. Proceeding in this vein, we find that there is little essen- 
tial difference between Cassandra’s attitude toward marriage and the 
attitude of Marcela in Don Quixote. Like Cassandra, Marcela argues that 


20. Gil Vicente, Obras completas, ed. Marques Braga, Coimbra, 1933, I, 43. 
21. Ibid. 


22. Ibid., p. 46. 
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since she was born free she is justified in remaining unmarried: “Yo naci 
libre. . .” Marcela, too, chooses to lead an unhampered, virginal existence 
in the mountains: “Los arboles destas montafias son mi compafiia.’”™ 
Marcela, like Cassandra, looks upon marriage as an imprisonment: ““Tengo 
libre condicién y no gusto de sujetarme.”™ But the chief similarity between 
Marcela and the siby] is the one that distinguishes them immediately from 
Melibea. Neither the sibyl nor Marcela confers her love on any man. For 
Marcela remarks: “El cielo aun hasta aora no ha querido que yo ame por 
destino; y el pensar que tengo de amar por eleccién es escusado.’”** 

We may conclude, then, that Melibea is the first in a series of known 
Spanish literary heroines to proudly denounce the institution of marriage 
in favor of personal freedom; but whereas freedom for both Cassandra and 
Melibea takes the form of communion with nature, it expresses itself 
through Melibea in an affirmation of unmarried love. 


IV 


We are now in a position to take up the problem of why Celestina sum- 
moned the devil. Cejador’s justification of the incantation scene on the 
grounds that it symbolizes the evil pervading the book is close to our own 
view. However, as Azorin indicates, this evil spirit would be no more than 
a pointless melodramatic gesture unless one understood Melibea not as a 
passive victim of evil forces artificially propounded by the author, but as a 
consciously rebellious heroine, in line with a literary tradition that gives 
her outbursts a frame of meaning. Melibea revolts as an individual against 
the conventional norms which prevent her—according to the psychology 
of love set by the tradition of the sentimental novel—from fulfilling her 
deepest passions. Common sense notwithstanding (and it is common sense 
which Azorin presents as his criterion for Melibea’s love relationship), 
her love must necessarily fulfill itself outside of marriage to preserve its 
purity. By its nature, therefore, it is destined to be sinful, and hence merits 
the scene of foreboding with as much right as the actions of Macbeth de- 
serve the witches’ scene. 

Our final question—the elegance of the servants’ speech—offers a clue 
to a more exact interpretation of The Celestina’s artistic composition. 
Américo Castro has conceived the pattern of the novel as a binary one, in 
which are juxtaposed two worlds—the one represented by Calisto and 
Melibea, the other by Celestina and the servants. These worlds are sep- 
arate from each other and never interpenetrate, although Celestina acts as 
a superficial kind of intermediary between them. 

A menudo prevalece la yuxtaposicién. Como en los cuadros de Van Eyck, aqui 
las figuras se incrustan, no se funden ni se esfuman en los ambientes. . . Ese 
compés binario . . . de dos planos de vida (Calisto-Melibea de una parte, 

23. Cervantes, Don Quixote, Madrid, Schevill and Bonilla, 1928, I, 187. 


24. Ibid., p. 189. 
25. Ibid., p. 188. 
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Celestina-criados de otra), de dos fuerzas opuestas, de disociacién, en suma, de 
la antes arménica estructura, es lo que para mi forma el sistema constructivo 
de este libro. . .2¢ 


According to this conception, the conflict between servants and masters 
which the book sets up is reasserted by the inner pattern of the novel. This 
pattern is a constant series of oppositions between upper and lower class 
modes of feeling: the opportunistic Sempronio contrasts with the idealized 
Calisto, and the vulgar Areusa with the refined Melibea. ‘Frente al ex- 
quisito Calisto esta Sempronio, lo mismo que Areusa, la ramera, se opone 
a Melibea, tan sefioril de cuerpo como de Animo.’’’ Analogously, the 
world of Calisto and Melibea is a heroic one, utterly incomprehensible to 
the sensual materialism of the servants. 


. . sobre todo, y ésto determinar4 su influencia posterior en la marcha de 
nuestra literatura, al presentarnos estas figuras que marchan en la linea de lo 
heroico i que se oponen a las otras que miran a la tierra i que no pueden caminar 
a la altura en que caminan los personajes principales . . .28 


And the compartmentalized division of the heroic world and the prosaic 
one, according to Castro’s view, corresponds to the two parallel worlds of 
tragedy and comedy. The cleavage, moreover, echoes the social world of 
Rojas’ time, when the medieval hierarchy of classes had given way toa 
flexibility in the attainment of prestige, amounting, at times, to confusion. 
‘‘E] autor de La Celestina percibia claramente que la bella unidad del 
mundo medieval era cosa ya periclitada.’’?® 

The Celestina does certainly reflect the disintegration of the set social 
molds typical of the Middle Ages. One must raise the question, however, as 
to whether the novel does not reflect this disintegration in terms even more 
startling, though perhaps less symmetrical, than Castro’s views indicate. 
Considering what we now know of Calisto’s role, for example, it is difficult 
to accept him as a predominantly tragic character. In many ways he is 
even comical, though ultimately, as we have indicated, he remains grotes- 
que. And for this reason, one cannot accept his world as entirely tragic in 
contradistinction to the entirely comic world of the servants. 

But if our discussion of Ca]isto has subtracted from the heroism of his 
actions, it will be seen that ea classes have in the past been denied a 
grandeur with which Rojas did invest them.\To begin with, the lower 
classes express themselves in the language of the upper classes.) If this 
device is a mistaken literary excess of the author’s youth, as Azorin argues, 
then the slip is hardened into a principle of artistic ineptitude by this fact: 
not only do Celestina, Parmeno and Sempronio speak a language beyond 

26. Américo Castro, Santa Teresa y otros ensayos, Santander, 1929, p. 205. 

27. Ibid., p. 214. 

28. Américo Castro, “La Celestina de Fernando de Rojas como representacién del 
concepto renacentista de la vida,’’ Conferencias dadas en el salén de honor de la Univer- 
sidad Santiago de Chile, Santiago, Chile, 1924, p. 73. 

29. Américo Castro, Sania Teresa y otros ensayos, p. 208. 
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their class, but they also undergo the dignity of exist) Celestina’s soliloquy 
in Act IV probes her callous exterior to show us her fear before a simple 
routine task. She must persuade Melibea to see Calisto( Possible failure is 
a torture not because she might lose some money, but because she might 
forfeit her self-respect, founded on Sempronio’s complicity in her project, 
and on her promise to Calisto that she will succeed.> 


E su amo Calisto {qué diré? {qué hard? {qué pensar4; sino que ay nueuo engafio 
en mis pisadas e que yo he descubierto la celada, por hauer mas prouecho desta 
otra parte, como sofistica preuaricadora? O si no se le ofrece pensamiento tan 
odioso, daré bozes como loco. Dirdme en mi cara denuestos rabiosos. Proporné 
mill inconuenientes, que mi deliberacién presta le puso, diziendo: Tu, puta vieja, 
épor qué acrescentaste mis pasiones con tus promessas? Alcahueta falsa, para 
todo el mundo tienes pies, para mi lengua; para todos obra, para mi palabra; 
para todos remedio, para mi pena; para todos esfuercgo, para mi te falt6; para 
todos luz, para mi tiniebla. Pues, vieja traydora, {porqué te me ofreciste? Que 
tu ofrecimiento me puso esperanga; la esperanca dilaté mi muerte, sostuuo mi 
viuir, pasome titulo de hombre alegre. Pues no hauiendo efeto, ni tu carecerds 
de pena ni yo de triste desesperacién. j Pues triste yo! Mal ac4, mal acull4: pena 
en ambas partes! Quando 4 los estremos falta el medio, arrimarse el hombre al 
mas sano, es discrecién. Mas quiero offender 4 Pleberio, que enojar 4 Calisto. 
Yr quiero. Que mayor es la vergiienga de quedar por couarde, que la pena, 
cumpliendo como osada lo que prometi, pus jamds al esfuergo desayudé la 
fortuna.*° 


The reflection which finaJly resolves her doubts and compels her to action 


is nothing less than an (aristocratic disdain of cowardice and bad faith: 
“Que mayor es la vergiiencga de quedar por couarde, que la pena, cumpli- 
endo como osada lo que prometi. . .” In this soliloquy, the author took 
the trouble to portray a lower-class character examining her own impul- 
sions with a high consciousness of heroism before what would seem to be 
no more than a pedestrian obligation. Here Celestina’s character transcends 
the role of trafficker in amatory commodities; she conceives herself as a 
pledged emotional healer, honoring her mission for its own sake. 

Similarly, Rojas’ care to trace the detailed progress of Parmeno’s con- 
flict proves that he accorded this lower-class character the ability to look 
within himself and reflect upon his actions/ Both Parmeno and Celestina 
know what they do; they suffer tragedy. Tragedy, from Aristotle onwards 
into the Renaissance, had been a privilege reserved for the aristocracy. Not 
even Shakespeare would dream of endowing his Bottoms with the exalted 
capacity for evil with which he honors his Macbeths. At the most, he will 
allow his fools a bit of ironic commentary on the foibles of his masters.'But 
while the fool will mock, he will never suffer) Still less will he launch a plan 
of destruction. How, then, can we account for Rojas’ gigantic literary 
faux pas in permitting the most common, uncouth members of society to 
act, feel, think and talk as though they were somebodies? The answer can 


30. Ops cit., I, 155. 
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only be that Rojas must have considered them somebodies; and this to 
such a degree that, with all his dour pictures of their earthly shortcomings, 
he felt they deserved ideal, heroic selves as well. Rojas sympathized with 
Parmeno, Sempronio and Celestina so deeply that he tried (knowingly or 
not) to persuade his readers they were as good as their masters—either by 
their manner of talking, their subtlety of feeling, or, as in the case of Areusa, 
by the things which they said It is no surprise to find this petty harlot 
crying out mightily against Melibea’s wealth as the chief obstacle barring 
her from attaining an equal distinction of beauty. She looks on Melibea as 
a rival. This is an audacious attitude for a street wench to assume towards 
a daughter of the aristocracy; but Areusa has on hand a stark, democratic 
slogan to scaffold her pretensions: “‘. . . al fin somos hijos de Adan e Eua.’ 
This is the Dance of Death theme turned about face. The Marqués de San- 
tillana had written (Comedieta de Ponga): 


Revuelve lo alto en baxo a desora 
E face los ricos e pobres iguales.*! 


( Here death equalizes rich and poor by dragging the rich down to the 
level of the poor. Does not the idealized speech and thought of the poor in 
The Celestina argue an attempt to raise them to the level of the rich? In 
the Dance of Death theme, equalization is deferred to the after-life, 
whereas The Celestina transmutes the same democratic ideal into an artistic 
embodiment of its franker, worldlier aspects. 

In view of this realization, it becomes impossible to accept Castro’s 
interpretation of The Celestina. One cannot easily divide the novel into 
two separate, juxtaposed worlds, the one heroic and ideal, the other prosaic 
and realistic; for the supposedly earth-bound servants are given heroic 
phases, and the supposedly heroic master falters too often in dignity to 
assure us that the author had actually planned to assign him a heroic role. 
Our novel, then, does not merely place its two worlds side by side. It causes 
them, rather, to interpenetrate in such a way that both meet and blend in 
a common humanity. 


RACHEL FRANK 
University of Maryland 


31; Marqués de Santillana, Obras, Madrid, Amador de los Rios, 1852, p. 96. 
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La Vie de Saint Nicolas par Wace, poéme religieux du XII* siécle, publié 
d’aprés tous les manuscrits. Par Einar Ronsjé. (Etudes Romanes de Lund, 
V) Lund, Gleerup; Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1942. Pp. 221. 

Mr. Ronsjé is the first Wace scholar to carry through to publication the 
difficult project of a critical edition, based on all five MSS, of the Vie de 
Saint Nicolas. His investigations have been rewarding. There is nothing 
new on the St. Nicholas tradition in Greek and Latin, or on the cult of the 
saint in northern France, nor on the life of Wace, but by searching in the 
Calvados archives, Mr. Ronsjé found two copies of the 1169 letter with the 
signature Wacius canonicus. He reviews carefully the problem of dating, 
giving special attention to stylistic criteria, and places the three religious 
poems in the pre-Brut period with the Vie de Sainte Marguerite first, then 
the Conception Nostre Dame, and finally about 1150-—and in this he comes 
to the same conclusion as did Mrs. Crawford'—the Vie de Saint Nicolas. 

Rather than admit oral tradition, Mr. Ronsjé hunted in the Bibliothé- 
que nationale for Latin sources, heretofore missing, for six of the miracles. 
For le juzf et le chrétien he lists in particular three Latin MSS early enough 
to be possible sources (their version corresponds to that in the Analecta 
Bollandiana) ; for la coupe he calls attention to a version less popular than 
that of the Analecta Bollandiana contemporary with and closer to that of 
Wace. One of the two MSS containing this rare version is here published 
for the first time. The editor believes the text to be a source not a transla- 
tion of Wace; his case is, however, weak, and the possibility of Wace 
influence remains. Similarly he points for the first time to a 12th-century 
Latin version of the marchand assassiné, claiming that Wace used the Latin 
and not vice versa because “la version latine a été trés répandue dés le 
XII* siécle.”” Naturally, since dramatic versions of the miracle of the trois 
clercs predate Wace, here also he would reject oral tradition. He was unable 
to find sources for l’enfant dans l’eau bouillante and for l’enfant étranglé, and 
withholds decision as to whether the 13th-century Latin version of these 
was based on Wace or a common Latin source. 

Mr. Ronsjé chose Paris BNF 902 (B)? for his basic MS, rejecting Ox- 
ford, Bodleian Library, Douce 270 (D) used by Delius* and Mills,‘ which 
Meyer said was the earliest and best, and which the editor’s own schema of 

1. See M. S. Crawford, Life of St. Nicholas (University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Romanic Languages and Literatures, 12), Philadelphia, 1924, p. 21. 


2. The sigla used by all previous editors have been changed as follows: A to D, B to O, 
C to B, D to C, and E to A. 


3. N. Delius, Maistre Wace’s St. Nicholas, ein altfranzésisches Gedicht des zwélften 
Jahrhunderts aus Ozforder Handschriften, Bonn, 1850. 

4. C. H. Mills, A Provisional Text of Wace’s St. Nicholas, Library of the University 
of Chicago, 1928. 
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MS classification shows to be nearest the original. However, the argument 
that the B scribe, though late and mediocre, was the most faithful to his 
text is convincing, and probably outweighs other considerations. Mr. 
Ronsjé6 lists (pages 53-54) a number of corrections, mostly minor, to Mrs. 
Crawford’s diplomatic edition of B. The list omits his readings 501 venz 
for veuz, 556 ret for tei, and 596 wont for wnt. A serious effort was made to 
classify the five MSS, with classic results (D vs. BAOC, subgroups AOC 
and OC). Conclusions are presented with proper caution, there being con- 
siderable evidence of contamination. 

Admitting that “l’étude des manuscrits et de leur filiation a fait voir 
qu’une édition ‘critique’ dans le sens propre du mot est impossible pour 
notre texte,’”’ the editor kept as a rule the readings of B. Emendations are 
numerous. They are based on a thorough analysis of Wace’s characteristic 
versification, phonology and morphology, and the assumption that in- 
accuracies in syllable-count and other departures from the norm should be 
attributed to the Anglo-Norman scribe. It is interesting psychologically 
that Mr. Mills, who used D as his base, often chose a reading closer to B 
than did our editor (to whom the Mills text was inaccessible). Examples 
are found in lines 656, 682, 726, 1067, 1112, 1224, 1234, 1238, 1286, 1299, 
1444, 1455, 1477-1478. In 757 Mr. Ronsjé rejects his B for a reading in D 
only, whereas Mr. Mills rejects his D reading for that of B.* The present 
text is, nevertheless, sound, and free from misprints, save fi (read fu) in 
850. The punctuation is sometimes heavy, as in 522, 527, 549, 576, etc. The 
Variants may contain errors. Thus in 241, according to the Note, MS O 


reads plaissa, but the variant appears as espaunta. The Notes are good, 
but fail at times to discuss radical departures from MS. Mediacon 376 has 
been recently identified as an oil from Media (naphtha).* The Glossary, 
limited to text, is well done. Add to the Proper Names Crist 310, Lom- 
bardie 1165, Normanz 35. 


Columbia University IES TS. SR 


Moamin et Ghatrif, Traités de Fauconnerie et des Chiens de Chasse. Edited 
by Hakan Tjerneld. Stockholm, Editions C. E. Fritze; Paris, Librairie 
J. Thiébaud, 1945. Pp. 442. 

The text which is here edited from the unique MS of St. Mark’s Library 
in Venice for the first time was translated, its author tells us, at the request 
of Enzo Re, the natural son of Frederick II, and “coreit par le roi meeme en 
la cité de Bologne.”’ The translator was one Daniel Deloc of Cremona about 
whom nothing else is known. As M. Tjerneld reminds us, Bologna was one 
of the strongest enemies of the Emperor and hence of his son, and so it is 

5. The Mills provisional text is less carefully edited and too inclusive: Mills 1593 lines, 
Ronsjé 1563, Crawford (MS B) 1491, Delius 1534. 


6. See R. F. Seybolt, “A Troublesome Mediaeval Greek Word,” Speculum, XXI, 38- 
41. 
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extremely unlikely that Enzo resided there before his captivity in 1249. It 
is therefore probable that, as the editor claims, the translator worked be- 
tween that date and 1272, when Enzo died, and hence that this work is the 
first written in French by an Italian that has come down to us. If, however, 
the translation was made during the latter half of this period, it is possible 
that it was preceded by Brunetto Latini’s Trésor, likewise written in French, 
and probably dating from shortly after 1260 when the triumph of the 
Ghibellines in Florence found him in Castile as Ambassador of the former 
Guelph government. Brunetto then went to France where he composed 
the Trésor. 

The original text of both treatises is not at present extant. Moamin’s 
was no doubt originally written in Arabic and Ghatrif’s possibly in Persian. 
Daniel translated from Latin versions which are very carefully studied and 
classified by M. Tjerneld. 

The texts are of course of special interest to those concerned with fal- 
conry and hunting dogs. Readers of this Review, however, will no doubt 
find their principal value in this early appearance of the Franco-Italian 
dialect which shortly thereafter produced such a rich harvest of texts. The 
editor has accordingly furnished a very complete and painstaking study of 
the phonology and morphology of the French version. There is likewise an 
excellent glossary of 118 pages which is most useful, particularly in view of 
the many rare technical terms of oriental, Latin, Italian and dialectal 
origin. In view of the enormous labor the editor has expended in searching 
for other examples of many of the words, their meanings and origin, as well 
as the inclusion of many very familiar words, it is strange that he has 
omitted many others that one would expect to find listed, such as appeti- 
cier and squizé (page 112). 

The two texts are concerned with the classification, training, diseases and 
cure of birds of prey and hunting dogs. Their practical value is a matter 
which only veterinarians and specialists in venery can judge. The phil- 
ological work of the editor is of the highest excellence. 

Fordham University JEAN MISRAHI 


Attitudes of Seventeenth-Century France toward the Middle Ages. By Nathan 

Edelman. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. xvi + 460. 

The author of this big and important work is a true scholar, and his dis- 
sertation, in spite of limitations and inadequate conclusions, would do 
credit to any university, even in countries where a thése de doctorat is no 
young apprentice’s feat. Dr. Edelman has accumulated and mastered a 
mass of material which will impress, and enlighten, many a man twice his 
age; he has made able use of all the recent scholarship on the French seven- 
teenth century published in different countries;! his patience and, if one 

1. It is regrettable that Daniel Mornet’s important work, published in 1940, His- 


toire de la littérature frangaise classique, could not be available to him. A copy has been 
in the Yale Library since 1941. 
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may say so without irony, his capacity to resist boredom must have been 
equal to his erudition: for his long inquiry was doomed to encounter little 
that was great or even alive. Above all, he is endowed with that undefinable 
but essential quality, a flair for research. He ventured out of the beaten 
track, explored the seventeenth-century writings (one dares not say liter- 
ature) thoroughly, and thus enlarged our knowledge of that period. For 
literary history can only gain from being broadly understood if it is to re- 
store to us the vision of the outside world, of science, of religion and of the 
past which was held by the elite and the common man of bygone ages. 
Histories of science, of religion, of philology, even of medicine are its 
valuable handmaids at times. 

The French seventeenth century is traditionally supposed to have ignored 
and scorned the Middle Ages. Dr. Edelman has now conclusively proved 
that this is an untenable generalization and that, not only did much of the 
medieval spirit, customs, background survive under Louis XIV, as common 
sense might have led any of*us to suspect, but many scholars, writers, 
thinkers were aware of their medieval heritage and praised the heroes, 
knights, and poets of the old times. He has organized the unwieldy mass of 
material that he had laboriously collected under several convenient head- 
ings, though it must be confessed that some confusion and a little repetition 
remain in his long chapters. First he traces the use of the phrase Middle 
Ages (and incidentally provides some helpful hints for a history of the 
word and the concept of Renaissance, which should be undertaken by an 
ambitious scholar) and surveys the knowledge of scholasticism possessed 
by several seventeenth-century philosophers. He then devotes an interesting 
chapter to medieval studies as they were practised by historians, numis- 
mats, genealogists, philologists and antiquarians, among whom the names 
of Fauchet, Mabillon, Ménage, Du Cange stand out pre-eminently. Long 
enumerations prove that medieval heroes, knights of chivalry, historical 
and legendary characters occupied an honorable place in the novel, drama, 
and epic of the “classical period”: Lancelot, Charlemagne, Roland, Saint 
Louis, Joan of Arc especially who was respected and admired by many al- 
though she had to wait for Péguy before inspiring a great imaginative work 
by a Frenchman. Finally, many references show that medieval literature 
was known not only to La Fontaine, La Bruyére, and a few others, but to 
many semi-obscure scholars who were familiar with the troubadours, Jean 
de Meung, Alain Chartier, Villon, Commines, etc. 

The reader closes the book with a feeling of admiration for the author’s 
thoroughness and of gratitude for his many discoveries of minute details. 
He cannot help wondering, however, if Dr. Edelman would not have done 
more ample justice to his subject by supplementing his preponderantly 
factual results with bolder and more philosophical conclusions; if more art 
and a more lively presentation would not have quickened so much pedes- 
trian research; if more classical brevity and the subtle art of knowing how 
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and what to omit would not have happily corrected a tendency, reminiscent 
of medieval habits of composition, to accumulate, repeat, and ramble. The 
late Professor Hazard can be a dangerous model to follow for those of us 
who cannot hope to acquire his gifts of elegant style and of vast erudition 
discreetly concealed and subtly brought to life: but Dr. Edelman, who has 
the right to aim high, would have done well to follow some of his lessons 
and to enliven his volume with a few sketches or portraits of seventeenth- 
century scholars. An account of a Benedictine like Mabillon, of a Jansenist 
like Le Nain de Tillemont (neglected, it seems to us, in the present study), 
of a libertin like Naudé, would have done much to make us understand how 
those men came to be interested in the Middle Ages, where they drew their 
information, how they utilized it, and what place medieval lore occupied in 
their scholars’ lives. On another plane, we are nowhere made to feel in a 
vivid way what vision of medieval philosophy was that of Descartes or of 
Malebranche, how much medieval theology counted for Arnauld or Bos- 
suet, medieval poetry for La Fontaine, medieval farce for Moliére and other 
comic writers. 

Dr. Edelman has been, in our mind, too exclusively preoccupied with 
what men of the seventeenth century knew and studied the Middle Ages. 
But “attitudes,”’ which it was his purpose here to present, are made of what 
men feel even more than of what they know. And the fact is that the seven- 
teenth century as a whole, in spite of a few specialized scholars, recaptured 
very little of the life, faith, picturesqueness of the Middle Ages. The reasons 
are well known, but might have been stated anew and with more precise 
nuances at the end of this long inquiry. There was no real nostalgia for the 
past, no profound desire to have been born in an earlier age (medieval, 
Roman, or Greek), but on the contrary a self-contentment and an undis- 
puted sense of one’s superiority which have seldom been equalled anywhere 
before the advent of industrial civilization. There was, even in scholars, 
little relativism and little effort to replace medieval literature in its back- 
ground, medieval art in the circumstances that helped produce it.The 
feeling for the anonymous masses of the Middle Ages, which Michelet 
could so easily experience, was lacking in historians and antiquarians of the 
seventeenth century. Retz, La Fontaine, La Bruyére could walk about the 
medieval setting of old Paris, or of Rouen, Amiens, Avignon, Bourges, 
without being fascinated by it as Hugo, Mérimée, Balzac have taught us 
to be; others could read Chrétien de Troyes and remain closed to the 
psychological subtleties which make him, in our modern eyes, a remote 
precursor of Racine and Mme de La Fayette; painters could look at Jean 
Fouquet’s works and not be struck by them as Poussin, Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, Duménil de La Tour should, it seems to us, have been struck; others 
still advocated the “burlesque” or préciosité and were hardly conscious of 
the strong currents of grotesque, parody, satire or of precious refinement in 
the analysis of love which had marked medieval literature. The whole class- 
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ical achievement of the seventeenth century has been depicted (by M. 
Maritain, for example, in Antimoderne) as an attempt, very similar to that 
of the thirteenth century, to “arrest the flux,” the sluices of which had been 
opened by the Renaissance and the Reformation, and effect a new synthesis 
or, as the phrase puts it today, a new integration, similar to the one which 
had produced Thomism and Notre-Dame de Paris. Yet it never thought of 
relying on the previous achievement of medieval France. Dr. Edelman has 
promised a second volume on the knowledge of medieval art which the 
seventeenth century possessed: this will be an essential complement to his 
present book, and will, I hope, pose some of the questions the reader would 
now like to ask him, and answer many of them fully. 

For a study like this one should inform us, not only on facts and books, 
but on the spirit of the seventeenth century in religion, philosophy, esthe- 
tics, and on the true originality and importance of Classicism within that 
century. One would wish to know, for instance, whether the men whom we 
call the great Classicists were more scornful or more unaware of the Middle 
Ages than those whom Théophile Gautier named “les Grotesques’’; the 
libertins more than the Jesuits (how much did La Mothe Le Vayer, for 
example, know of the Middle Ages?); the early part of the century more 
than the later. The problem of evolution of the medieval consciousness or 
awareness from 1600 to 1700 is important, and neglected here: was that 
consciousness more acute among the immediate successors of Montaigne 
and under Henri IV, or in the age of Louis XIII, weaker during the heyday 
of Classicism, stronger again after 1685 when the origins of the French 
Monarchy and of feudal institutions were more carefully investigated? And 
in that respect would not Dr. Edelman have been justified in extending the 
seventeenth century to 1715, and in considering Saint-Simon, Boulain- 
villiers and others? or, if he preferred to hold to the strict chronological 
definition of the century, to grant more detailed attention to Bayle who, 
after all, belongs almost entirely to it? 

Finally, this patient investigation by a scholar of the scholarship of an 
earlier era should have led him to a few conclusions on the character of that 
scholarship, and perhaps to a few modest remarks on the limited influence 
of scholars in general. For it remains true that, in spite of the hundreds of 
references to medieval writers and heroes here collected, the French seven- 
teenth century remained on the whole alien to the Middle Ages—more so 
than the Spanish, English, or even the Italian seventeenth century. Those 
antiquarians who were curious about some medieval customs, heroes, and 
texts simply lacked the zeal necessary to spread their love, if love there was: 
they did not edit the old texts, did not translate them “au gofit du jour” as 
Mme Dacier did Homer, they did not facilitate their approach to the 
“honnétes gens” of their time. They remained, with all their remarkable 
erudition, pedantic and confused; they lacked, perhaps passion for their 
subject, but certainly style, charm, and above all clarity. The virtues of 
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French scholarship as they are today generously praised abroad (a flowing 
style, a graceful presentation, the avoidance of useless jargon and of 
tedious pedantry, the ability to select, and the art to lend significance to 
fact-collecting and source-hunting) were certainly not innate with the 
French scholars and historians of the seventeenth century. If they are real 
at all, they have been acquired, and, like many of the qualities of French 
intellect, they may be the legacy of the eighteenth century. In any case, it 
is interesting to speculate on what happens when the communications 
break down between scholarship and literature, specialized knowledge and 
the general public: both sides are losers. 

Yale University Huon Pores 
Sunset, A History of Parisian Drama in the Last Years of Louis XIV, 

1701-1715. By Henry Carrington Lancaster. Baltimore, The Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. 36s. 

Mr. Lancaster’s work upon the History of French Dramatic Literature 
in the Seventeenth Century has been praised so enthusiastically by critics 
that one would be considered a bold and foolish man indeed if he sounded 
any but a eulogistic note. His method has been commended by Mornet and 
Lebégue. His results have been detailed by Miss Norman and the late Pro- 
fessor Schinz. Certainly no one wishing to treat seventeenth-century French 
drama would ignore this nine-volume work which has become a repository 
of all factual knowledge concerning the French theater from 1610 to 1715. 
Mr. Lancaster has a well-nigh perfect control of his bibliography. He has 
combed the Fréres Parfaict, Maupoint, Beauchamps, Léris, Clément de la 
Porte and the Bibliothéque du thédtre francais. He has doubtless covered 
every piece of material—printed or manuscript—which concerns these 
plays. He has read the plays. That, in itself, is no small task. 

The present volume which Mr. Lancaster has picturesquely entitled 
Sunset and has presented as a sequel to his History is no exception to the 
other nine volumes. Here, using his vast erudition and co-ordinating his 
wide acquaintance with critical material, he has poured into his volume all 
the facts which could be assembled concerning a hundred or so comedies 
and tragedies written in the period from 1701 to 1715. He has arranged 
these plays in a somewhat arbitrary way: tragedies written during the 
period by playwrights who had composed other tragedies during the last 
years of the seventeenth century; tragedies by women; biblical plays; 
tragedies by authors who began to write after 1700. There is a special 
chapter given to Crébillon. The chapters on comedies follow a slightly 
different pattern. There are chapters devoted to playwrights who had 
written before 1700, and the inevitable chapter upon new playwrights. But 
in the main the chapters on comedy are placed under the author’s name. 
Two chapters (II and IX), rather statistical in nature, treat of the general 
characteristics of tragedy and comedy, and serve as an introduction to those 
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following. The whole series is framed by an introductory chapter on actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise (I) and a final one (XIX) upon the theaters of the 
Foire. Chapter XVIII is a classic: it deals with plays which have been lost 
and those which were never played—at least not at the Comédie Frangaise. 
There is a short conclusion, which really adds but little, chiefly because, as 
we shall see, this type of approach cannot lead to conclusions. The indices 
are thorough and, as usual, excellent. The author has obviously prepared 
his work with the idea constantly in mind that is it primarily for reference 
use. 

Mr. Lancaster’s method is amazingly sound—indeed, it is practically 
flawless. Briefly it consists of moving from play to play along a line of time. 
We are told succinctly—though somewhat drily—the plot of the play; we 
are told what are its sources; when possible, we are informed about the 
actors who created the roles. A few paragraphs of unexciting descriptive 
criticism acquaint us with its supposed value. If the work was criticized 
by some contemporary, we are told the main points of his criticism. Factual 
errors which have crept into the subsequent critics are noted, rectified. De- 
batable points are presented in the most impartial manner and resolved, 
on occasion, in a most commonsense way. And always we are told that the 
play was presented on a certain date, that it had so many performances 
until a certain date, that it was revived (if it was) at a later date and that 
it has had a total of so many performances at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Mr. Lancaster handles his facts beautifully. He has culled them from the 
best sources, tested them in the most approved manner, arranged them 
methodically and with a surprisingly high degree of accuracy. It is true that 
he, being human, has sometimes allowed a small error to creep in: thus, on 
page 5, we find the date 1912 where 1712 would be more appropriate; on 
page 77, he has attributed to Mlle Bernard what appears to belong to 
Mile Barbier. One would have to look carefully, though, to find a half- 
dozen errors of this nature in the whole work. 

It is the relevance of some facts, however, which we question. For in- 
stance, the opening sentence informs us that “when the eighteenth century 
began, Louis XIV was sixty-two.” This statement is certainly valid, but 
its particular connection with French drama from 1701 to 1715 is never 
apparent. On page 234, a note assures us that “documents published by 
Campardon . . . show us that in 1711-2 Legrand was living on the rue 
du Regard.”’ What this pertinent fact has to do with Legrand’s comedies 
we are never told. One could find numerous facts of this sort. One more will 
suffice. Crébillon, we are told (page 99), ‘“was married in 1707, shortly be- 
fore the birth of Crébillon fils, with whom he lived long after his wife’s 
death.” 

The value judgments which are derived from the facts are more disturb- 
ing still. Mr. Lancaster leads one to infer that dramatic excellence depends 
upon the number of a play’s performances. There is doubtless some cor- 
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relation between the popularity of a play and its worth, but it is danger- 
ous to assume in any particular play an undoubted correlation of this 
sort. More seriously open to question are the value judgments which tran- 
scend statistical measurements. Here is a case in point: on page 68, Mr. 
Lancaster asserts that Mustapha, La Mort de Néron, and Hypermnestre 
“‘were equal to all but the best plays of Crébillon and La Grange-Chancel, 
and superior to those written by other authors than Crébillon who began 
to compose tragedies in 1701-15.’’ Now it is admittedly difficult to prove 
this point, no matter what method one uses. It is even difficult to under- 
stand just what the point is. Let us test how Mr. Lancaster has substanti- 
ated it with his facts. On page 55, he writes of Mustapha: 


The action would have been more rapid if the first two acts had been com- 
bined and if some of the seven monologues had been omitted. The tragedy 
would have been more appealing if the hero and heroine had appeared on the 
stage together in more than one scene. Little attempt is made to reproduce 
the picturesque side of Turkish life, though there are references to the 
Prophet and his laws. The tragedy would have profited by more striking 
effects in situation and vocabulary... 


No further comment seems necessary here. 

However, here is a second case. Mr. Lancaster judges that Longepierre’s 
Electre is well-constructed (page 107). He substantiates this judgment with 
a variety of curious facts. He finds that there is in the play “too large an 
element of chance.” The author’s effort to spare his hero the guilt of mur- 
dering his mother he deems “‘unfortunate.” The author arranged an acci- 
dental killing “in keeping neither with probability nor with the tragic effect 
that he desired to produce.”’ Furthermore, the author lacks “poetic en- 
dowment.’’ These are qualities which hardly warrant a conclusion that 
Electre is a well-constructed play. 

Mr. Lancaster’s final judgment is of the same order. After showing time 
and time again that these plays are far from being meritorious, he con- 
cludes, page 334: “Some of the plays are of purely historical interest but 
many can still be enjoyed.” A reading of Mr. Lancaster’s book tends to 
prove on the contrary that many of the plays are of purely historical in- 
terest but some (indeed, very few) can still be enjoyed. 

To conclude from these observations that this work is valueless because 
Mr. Lancaster’s method is not adjusted to the formation of value judg- 
ments is manifestly unfair. I would be inclined merely to blame the author 
for leading us to expect his method to do what it can never do. Within its 
limits, it is solid. If a certain play is to be discussed, there is no harm in 
knowing who is its author, when it was composed, when and how many 
times it was presented, and with what results. It is certainly advisable to 
know what the play is about. To know its sources may increase our appre- 
ciation of the work. Knowledge of what contemporaries and later critics 
have said about it may help. If some of their facts are erroneous it is pleas- 
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ant to have them corrected before we use them. The point is that a critic 
of literature should assemble all these facts before beginning his real task 
which is to discover real vital qualities in the work. If he stops after as- 
sembling his facts, he is no critic, he is a mere historian. 

Historians, of course, have their uses. If Mr. Lancaster is content to 
clear the bibliographical way of errors for the sake of those who wish to 
treat of literature, why should we complain? If he wants to gather the facts 
about a certain play—all the facts and nothing but the facts—who are we 
to condemn him? For although there is much truthfulness in the state- 
ment that Mr. Lancaster’s work is unreadable, it is also incontrovertible 
that no one who wishes henceforth to talk or write about Les Folies amour- 
euses or Voronez, or any of the other plays treated here, will fail to read 
what Mr. Lancaster has to say about Les Folies amoureuses or Voronez or 
any of the others. All of us have, on occasion, done so for the seventeenth- 
century theater; we shall doubtless continue to do so—a bit shamefacedly, 
perhaps, because there is a tendency nowadays to feel that literature is 
more than an historical event. 


Princeton University oe Wane 


L’Orient romanesque en France, 1704-1789. By Marie-Louise Dufrenoy. 

Montreal, Editions Beauchemin, 1946. Pp. 380. 

It is apparent in this thorough study that the author has not lost her 
sense of proportion and been charmed by the Orient into forgetting that 
her primary objective is the study of French literature of a certain type and 
period. She has chosen the first really significant moment in the history of 
Oriental influence on French letters, beginning with the publication of the 
translation of Les Mille et Une Nuits by the Orientalist Galland (1704- 
1717). Although Herbelot had published his important Bzbliothéque 
orientale in 1697, and there was no lack of sources of Oriental local color in 
the reports of diplomats, missionaries, and the several companies that car- 
ried on commerce with the near and far East, this new translation brought 
to the French reading and writing public a subtle, intimate, and authentic 
Orient, with its exotic customs and décor, new stock of themes and situ- 
ations, and views of love and fantasy which found a sympathetic home in 
France. The vogue of the Orient which sprang up inevitably joined with 
the swelling current of romanesque fiction (more so than with the theater 
and poetry) and at the same time played a part in the processes of scienti- 
fic, religious, and philosophical enlightenment. The quantitative and quali- 
tative aspects of this fusion are the subject of L’Orient romanesque en 
France. 

The only other work of literary history that takes up the role of the 
Orient in this period is Pierre Martino’s L’Orient dans la littérature frangaise 
au XVII* et au XVIII* siécles (1906), where two chapters are devoted to 
it. Gustave Lanson in a review (RHL, XIII [1906], 545-547), treated M. 
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Martino’s study rather harshly, finding many lacunae and inadequacies. 
Mlle Dufrenoy’s book expands and brings up to date these two chapters, 
and is not by any means marred by the same limitations. 

L’Orient romanesque en France is backed up by a very adequate docu- 
mentation, and the text is intelligently organized, allotting to the Orient 
the utilitarian role which it played for the most part in the more popular 
genres. Early in the century, the author tells us, more or less servile imita- 
tions of Les Mille et Une Nuits and of Les Mille et Un Jours of Pétis de la 
Croix were the rule. ‘“L’Orient merveilleux,” a reflection of the fairy-tale 
elements already present in the French literary heritage, was the dominant 
feature in these imitations, for instance in the works of Gueullette. A little 
later the Orient filtered into the histoires galantes; those of Fromaget show 
the greatest effort toward vraisemblance and realism. But it remained for 
Crébillon fils to see in the Arabian, Turkish, and Persian stories the vol- 
uptuousness which, so much more than mere external local color, could 
interest the reading public. He was the first and best of the authors who set 
realism cavalierly aside in favor of eroticism. Mlle Dufrenoy takes Le Sopha 
as his best work and analyzes its subtle love psychology. One might ques- 
tion the conclusion that Crébillon was “responsible” for the decadence of 
the oriental novel. Martino says, “‘Crébillon avait déja trés élargi le 
sentiment de la décence,” and Mile Dufrenoy sees in his work something 
besides pornography. The possibility of decadence was certainly present in 
Crébillon, but it was Diderot with his Bijoux indiscrets who precipitated 
into pornography and banality a genre to which Crébillon had given a rather 
elevated and subtle literary character. 

From more or less esthetic uses early in the century, the Orient followed 
the pragmatic trend of the age and was called upon to dress up various 
satires and hypotheses. To the epistolary cycle of the satire belong Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres persanes, and Voltaire put his expert hand to other types of 
satirical writings distinguished by the author; his satires are analyzed, as 
are other important representative writings throughout the book. In the 
path of Fénelon, ‘“‘chef d’école”’ of the traditionalists, came Ramsay, who 
presented in an oriental frame the hypothesis of the evolution of dogmas 
through the different religions. “‘L’Orient romanesque”’ was also present at 
the birth of the new science of sociology, in the works of Montesquieu and 
the economist Melon. In other words, there was hardly a field of thought 
that did not put to service the oriental theme, as a cadre or a source of ideas. 
The movement culminated in the violent political pamphlets which ap- 
peared before the Revolution, and which justify the date chosen by Mlle 
Dufrenoy to terminate the period of her study. 

One might detect one or two minor faults, such as a lack of coherence in 
some passages (see pages 113-114), and the fact that the author is some- 
times too discursive. Some of the Conclusion is repetition of what has been 
said in the text, but this very repetition makes the Conclusion invaluable 
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for a rapid view of oriental literature throughout the century. I would have 
liked a more critical approach to the sources themselves, which would 
show how the materials changed in becoming French literature; this is, of 
course, not entirely neglected, especially in the case of the Mille et Une 
Nuits. 

But such adverse criticisms call to mind the proverb attributed to the 
Arabs, “The dogs bark, the caravan passes”, on the whole, L’Orient 
romanesque en France is a substantial and valuable treatment of a phase 
of French literature too little studied. 

The book is attractively printed, in very readable type. A second volume, 
of chronological bibliography, is promised, and will enhance the usefulness 
of the book. 


ai oc. ns 
Yale University Ricuarp C. ANDERS 


Dramatic Parody by Marionettes in Eighteenth Century Paris. By Frank W. 

Lindsay. New York, King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 185. 

Students of the eighteenth-century French theater are well aware of the 
difficulties involved in any serious discussion of the thédtres de la foire. These 
difficulties arise mainly from the paucity and unreliability of contemporary 
records and from the fact that many of the plays have been lost. It is prob- 
able that little of consequence will be added to what we know about the 
theaters themselves, their troupes, location, and so on. However, some- 
thing remains to be gained from a more intensive examination of the plays. 
By giving such attention to one group of the plays, Professor Lindsay has 
made an addition to the sum of our knowledge about one aspect of these 
popular theaters. 

Before attacking his main theme he gives us a certain amount of preli- 
minary information. The first chapter discusses in considerable detail what 
the author holds to be the most significant works on the subject of marion- 
ette plays and the theaters of the fairs. Anyone interested can find here a 
very good résumé of their contents. One misses mention of the Mémoires 
pour servir a V histoire des spectacles de la foire of the Fréres Parfaict, which is 
however listed in the appended bibliography. This may be an oversight; 
otherwise it would have been well to state why this work was not included 
in the list. 

In the second chapter there is an outline of the development of the 
thédtre de la foire from 1595 to 1762. More detail is given than is necessary 
to serve as background for the aspect of the subject which the author treats, 
but the material is presented in a careful and interesting manner which gives 
it considerable value in itself. Professor Lindsay could not have known 
Professor Lancaster’s recent book, Sunset, A History of Parisian Drama 
in the Last Years of Louis XIV, 1701-1715 (1945), in which the final chap- 
ter is devoted to the theaters of the fairs. Both authors present very much 
the same facts, but Professor Lancaster offers them in more summary form 
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because he is chiefly interested in giving an account of the plays composed 
in the first fifteen years of the century. A combination of the accounts of 
Professors Lindsay and Lancaster gives us the best outline of the history 
of the theaters of the fairs to be found anywhere. Since the period with 
which Professor Lindsay is concerned does not really begin until 1720, he 
does not overlap Professor Lancaster in the plays he discusses. 

Professor Lindsay is also obliged to give brief attention to the history of 
the marionette theater previous to 1722, in which year the versatile Lesage 
produced the first marionette parody. The main part of this study begins 
here. The author discusses in detail the thirty-five marionette parodies 
which he has been able to discover. Through most of this period parodies 
were also performed on the spoken stage. It might be argued that the 
marionette plays are only a part of the history of dramatic parody in gen- 
eral and that there is no good reason for singling them out for special con- 
sideration. This is a matter of opinion. Professor Lindsay indicates certain 
advantages that marionettes enjoy over living actors when it comes to 
parodying human beings. He justifies his position more convincingly when 
he shows that the plays he discusses form a group most of whose members 
have a few characteristics not common to all parodies. The result of his 
efforts is an interesting chapter in the history of a larger subject. 

It seems incumbent upon the reviewer to call attention to a few incon- 
sistencies, omissions, and errors in this very commendable study. 

On pages 23 and 37 Lesage is indicated as the principal author of La 
Grand’mére amoureuse, but on page 46 and thereafter the authorship is 
attributed only to Fuzelier and D’Orneval. These two men are usually 
considered to be the authors. On page 37, the date of the first performance 
of this play is given as March 10, 1726, but on page 47 the author states 
that he prefers February 18. 

The Soleinne Catalogue gives March 1736 as the date of the first perfor- 
mance of Afis travesty (page 37). This date, which may be found on the 
manuscript, seems reasonable. 

Somewhere, possibly in the unavailable Spectacles des foires et des boule- 
vards, the reviewer has seen Polichinelle Amadis attributed to Carolet and 
Les Amants peureux to Valois d’Orville. It would not be surprising if these 
two men were found some day to be the authors of several of the anonymous 
plays in Professor Lindsay’s list. 

Several plays listed as lost actually exist. The manuscript of Polichi- 
nelle Amadis may be found under B.N. 9312. Under 9333 of the same 
library is located the manuscript of Les Amants transis, dated 1731. Caro- 
let’s Arlequin médecin malgré lui may be found at the Bibliothéque de la 
Ville de Paris listed as MS FG 659.! 

1. This play and two other lost comedies of Carolet, Monsieur Nigaudinet and Le 
Docteur dupé are bound together in one volume which was originally in the Soleinne 


Collection and is listed as no. 3408 in the catalogue of that collection. These appear to 
be Carolet’s own copies of these plays. 
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The date 1743 given for Apollon Polichinelle on page 38 is obviously a 
misprint for 1734. It is given correctly on page 81. 

The exceptions taken above are really of minor character and in no way 
effect the main argument nor the conclusions reached. This study gives 
evidence of having been prepared with care and intelligence. Not only does 
it help to throw more light on a certain aspect of the history of French dra- 
matic parody, but in almost equal degree it contributes to the history of 
the marionette theater. 

C. D. BRENNER 
University of California 


Alfonso el Sabio: Setenario. Edicion e introduccién de Kenneth H. Van- 
derford. (Facultad de filosofia y letras de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, Instituto de filologia) Buenos Aires, Imprenta y Casa editora Coni, 
1945. Pp. Ixxx + 271. 

This edition of Alfonso X’s Setenario would have delighted the heart of 
the late Antonio G. Solalinde, whose untimely death cut short his great 
ambition to see all of the learned Alfonso’s works published in critical edi- 
tions. It would have pleased him particularly, because this is a job well 
done. No task of editing the Alfonsine works is easy, and this one was no 
exception. That the edition was prepared with painstaking care and meti- 
culous precision is evident on every page. The completeness of the de- 
scription of the method of transcription of the manuscripts should be a 
boon to neophyte scholars in medieval Spanish. 

With an accurate realization of the fact that few persons, even medie- 
valists, have any certain knowledge of the character and significance of the 
Setenario, Dr. Vanderford has given full treatment to these matters in his 
Introduction. The real point at issue, the relation of the Setenario to the 
Siete partidas, is fully and satisfactorily dealt with; thus the many contra- 
dictory and faulty concepts presented in manuals of literature are now sup- 
planted and set aright by Dr. Vanderford’s analysis. 

The Introduction is divided into fourteen numbered chapters, from 
“Antecedentes del Setenario,” to “(Nota sobre las laminas.” The ldminas 
form an integral part of the Introduction and are actually used for clarify- 
ing reference. They are not merely decorative, as is too often the case in 
works of this sort. There are full and detailed descriptions of the three 
manuscripts used: Toledo, Escorial, and Madrid, together with the treat- 
ment of variants, solutions of abbreviations, and the other editorial ap- 
paratus necessary to this type of research. 

The dullness of the text of the Setenario does not lessen its importance as 
a medieval contribution. Dr. Vanderford wisely writes (page xxxix) what 
many readers of the text will readily think: “El lector casual de nuestro 
texto se darf cuenta de que la idea legalista original por poco se pierde 
entre puerilidades septenarias.” 
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The editor sets forth three reasons for the hitherto false interpretations 
of the Setenario, and for the astonishing variation of competent scholars in 
their interpretations of its character and significance: (1) the Toledo manu- 
script of the Setenario is bound with other works of different character, but 
with continued pagination; (2) the hand of the fragment of the Primera 
partida, following the Setenario, is apparently the same as that of the 
Setenario; and (3) a confused interpretation in Alfonso’s will, making the 
Setenario synonymous with the Siete partidas, or a draft of the same, or a 
prologue. Dr. Vanderford demonstrates (pages xxii and ff.) how a faulty 
interpretation is followed through from one scholar to another because of a 
false, or merely selective, emphasis. Thus José Amador de los Rfos’ empha- 
sis on the treatment of the seven liberal arts in the Sefenario has been 
copied, and made into a statement of the entire subject matter of the Sete- 
nario, by most authors of manuals of Spanish Literature. The editor sum- 
marizes this matter as follows (page xxv): “Resulta evidente que el Sete- 
nario ha significado cosas distintas [related to the Siete partidas, an exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine, moral and religious catechism, philosophy, 
encyclopedia, history, panegyric of San Fernando, treatise on the liberal 
arts] a distintas personas. . . . En cierto sentido el Setenario es todas estas 
cosas, pero también es algo mAs.” 

The reviewer sees no need for the use of modern accentuation marks in 
the printing of a text that has none, or only a sporadic and erratic use of 
accents. Such marks give one more anachronistic touch to a medieval text 
than is necessary. Anyone who can read a medieval Spanish text in an 
accurate transcription has no need of diacritical assistance. Instead of 
italicizing the supplied letters in solutions of abbreviations, the editor has 
given a detailed account of his procedure in this matter, without showing 
in his printed text which words stand abbreviated in the manuscripts. The 
reviewer feels that a truer picture is obtained by the use of the former 
method. 

An edition of the Setenario was promised at various times by various 
persons. We are fortunate that the realization of these promises fell to the 
lot of Dr. Vanderford. His edition was prepared entirely from photostats 
of the manuscripts (page lii, n. 2) and demonstrates unequivocally the ade- 
quacy of such materials for definitive scholarly treatment of a subject that 
deals almost exclusively with inedited manuscripts, difficult of access. The 
edition is remarkably free from errors; in fact, none have been noted (aside 
from those listed on an inserted note of corrigenda), except page xxxix, 
line 16: for os, read los. 


State College of Washington J. Honack NUMEMAEER 


Modern Women Poets of Spanish America. By Sidonia Carmen Rosen- 
baum. New York, Hispanic Institute in the United States, 1945. Pp. 273. 
Our growing enthusiasm for the poetry of Latin America makes Women 
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Poets of Spanish America, which must have been in the proof stage when 
the Nobel Prize was awarded to Gabriela Mistral, timely indeed. It may be 
years before anyone will duplicate Miss Rosenbaum’s qualifications for 
such a project—the combination of Latin-American background, necessary 
for comprehension, with the command of the pure and limpid English 
which accounts for the felicity of her translations, and with the patient 
intuitive sympathy which underlies her interpretations. 

For with the exception of Mistral and Ibarbourou, these poetesses will 
seem to the average reader distressingly morbid if not pathological. Their 
deep anguish—all but one were victims of unsatisfied or inadequately re- 
quited love—makes one wonder what would have happened to them as 
artists, and to their poetry, if they had loved men who were their intellectual 
and emotional equals. Without this outpouring of lyric dolor the world 
would have been the poorer. Miss Rosenbaum reiterates that the real con- 
tribution of these women is made when they are not competing with men 
but are attempting to deal with emotional and sentimental materials which 
are peculiarly feminine. 

Miss Rosenbaum’s introduction presents a dozen women who were 
prominent during the first century of Spanish colonization, including Dofia 
Marina y Malinche, the remarkable Mayan Indian whose facility in Indian 
dialects was so useful to Cortes. Her summary of, and commentary upon, 
Latin-American research about the nun-poetess Sor Juana de la Cruz will 
be of great interest to scholars. The studies of Agustini and Storni, being 
meticulous investigations of vocabulary, figure, metaphor and concept, 
are particularly to be recommended. 

So rich a book is not to be read in one sitting; to those without previous 
familiarity with the subject, I would suggest the rate of one poet a day. 


Adelphi College RutH RicHARDSON 


L’ Epoque mérovingienne: essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire. By 
Henri Francois Muller. (Publications de |’Ecole libre des Hautes Etudes) 
New York, 8. F. Vanni, [1945]. Pp. 304. 

The synthesis undertaken by Professor Muller is, broadly speaking, that 
of the linguistic developments and of the social history of the Merovingian 
period, the ‘‘Dark Ages’’; and it may be said at once that his book has 
lightened very notably the darkness which still enveloped this most im- 
portant formative period in the social, and above all, in the linguistic his- 
tory of the French people. 

In some respects Professor Muller’s undertaking is somewhat similar to 
that of Vossler in his Frankreichs Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwick- 
lung; but it is more genuinely a synthesis: the social and political 
manifestations are considered as elements in the Merovingian ethos along- 
side of the linguistic forms in which that ethos manifests itself and which 
may therefore also be held to be elements of it. Thus we find that roughly 
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the first third of the book traces the transformation of the Roman Empire 
under the fermenting influence of new ideas and under the impact of 
Christianity, and the creation of the French people (people, and not nation), 
in which the roles of the bishops and of the monasteries of Gaul are given 
their proper due and the dynastic and other more “sensational” aspects of 
Merovingian society reduced to a more credible perspective. 

Passing to the linguistic changes, Professor Muller finds in them a strik- 
ing concordance, 7.e. manifestations of the same social-psychological evolu- 
tion and of the same ethos. Thus, the new spiritual preponderance of the 
masses brings with it the ascendancy of their form of language, the elite (an 
elite which, from the fourth century onwards, isidentified spiritually with the 
masses) playing a restraining and regularizing role in the linguistic evolu- 
tion. In fact, as Professor Muller would maintain, it is in the language that 
the real ‘“mentalité générale” finds its most direct, reliable and consistent 
expression. Such phenomena as the progressive elimination of case dis- 
tinctions and the development of the article are presented as examples of 
the penetration into usage of personal turns of speech representing the 
triumph of personality over the impersonality of classical Latin. “A un 
monde oil l’homme [était] emboité dans un systéme de forces dont il n’était 
qu’un élément, correspondait un type de langue ov les noms des objets cu 
étres se suffisaient 4 eux-mémes par leurs désinences. Mais maintenant 
homme devenait le sujet par excellence mettant en quelque sorte le monde 
extérieur sous sa coupe, le faisant dépendre de lui, comme objets, comme 
ses objets” (page 148). In this Merovingian epoch, apparently dominated 
by violence, the author perceives a spiritual progress manifesting itself in 
the linguistic domain by the creation of “une langue rythmée, impression- 
niste ot vibre une sensibilité nouvelle,’ a language which contains in es- 
sence most of the characteristic features of French. 

One can accept the general concordance as demonstrated without always 
concurring in the diagnosis of cause and effect proposed by Professor Mul- 
ler, and without following him to the more detailed conclusions he reaches. 
Two considerations in particular must give one pause, and they apply not 
only to this, but to all similar attempts to demonstrate in detail the vir- 
tually axiomatic dictum that the language of a race or people is fashioned in 
its image, and to deduce the character of a race or people from its language. 

The first consideration is the extreme complexity of the factors entering 
into (a) the act of speech considered as a constantly recurring creative act 
of the individual, and (6) the process of selection by which one of a number 
of possible alternatives is generalized and becomes accepted usage. The 
causes of sound change, in particular, are not identical with the factors 
making for the generalization of that change throughout a speech-commun- 
ity. Such factors as the infiuence of the ethnological “‘substratum”’ on lingu- 
istic development are, on Professor Muller’s showing, virtually eliminated, 
and other factors such as the effect of accumulated momentum in linguistic 
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evolution tend to be underestimated. The selective and schematic simpli- 
fication which such an “essai de synthése’’ necessarily involved appears 
thus at times to have become over-simplification, not, let it be added, in 
the evidence (which is both abundant and precise), but in its interpretation. 

The other consideration concerns the nature of the evidence adduced. 
This is taken for the most part from the Latin texts of the period, and there 
are in respect of their validity at least two schools of thought. In this con- 
tentious matter, we feel that Professor Muller is in principle in the right, 
but that some qualification is necessary. It seems to us that these texts do 
not represent as directly as he argues the speech of the common man. They 
correspond to a spoken idiom roughly in the same way as a page of a French 
text of similar character corresponds (phonetically and in other respects) 
with the ordinary spoken French of an ‘“‘educated”’ Frenchman. But the 
spoken language must in this instance have been the language of a com- 
paratively restricted class; and the spiritual and cultural unity of the 
people, convincingly as that is presented by the author, is not enough to 
induce the more or less complete standardization of speech which he ap- 
pears to postulate for the whole population. It is at least probable that the 
speech of the common man had already achieved, in the Merovingian 
period, a greater diversity and a more advanced stage of evolution than the 
texts would lead us to suppose. Those phenomena which Professor Muller 
dates more or less explicitly we would therefore be inclined in most cases 
to date somewhat earlier. For example, the evidence furnished by a com- 
parative study of the Romance languages would suggest that the reduction 
of the case system, in respect of which the author says: “la période de grande 
activité est du sixiéme a la fin du huitiéme siécle” (page 285), should be 
placed somewhat earlier. Such qualifications would not invalidate Professor 
Muller’s synthesis in its broad outlines, but would merely postulate a less 
rigid synchronization and allow for some variation in sequence and there- 
fore in the relation between cause and effect. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the conclusions, whether general or de- 
tailed, drawn by Professor Muller are fully documented, and it is certainly 
not a lack of evidential material that the reader can complain of. The chap- 
ter on Vocabulary, for example, is packed with significant and interesting 
data, but it would have gained from a slightly more selective procedure. The 
semantic developments here traced with remarkable precision and con- 
ciseness are made to take their place very convincingly in the synthesis, 
but they do not by any means all fall within the period under review, and 
the evidence they furnish may to that extent be considered questionable. 

To sum up, one may say that the picture presented by Professor Muller 
is, subject to some retouching here and there and to the toning down of 
some of the sharper outlines, a substantially true one, more lifelike and 
convincing than the older conventional tableau. That it is not a mere 
picture of a photographic order is shown by the note of conviction and at 
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times almost of fervor with which the author makes his points. The book 
is, if we are not mistaken, in effect also a profession of faith, a synthesis in 
a more personal sense than that conveyed by the title, in that it continues 
the line of the author’s own researches from his Origine et histoire de la 
préposition & dans les locutions du type “faire faire quelquechose a quelqu’un”’ 
(1912) to his Chronology of Vulgar Latin (1929) and beyond. It synthetizes 
and enlarges them together with the researches pursued by others (Pei, 
Sas, Trager, Taylor) who have been either guided by his precept or in- 
spired by his example, or both. 

It is a pity that a book representing such a sustained effort on a con- 
sistently high level of scholarship should have received such slovenly treat- 
ment at the hands of the printer. There is hardly a page which does not 
present some typographical blemish, the most common being a wrong- 
font s (of which there are hundreds) ; the ligature ce appears only sporadi- 
cally and then generally in the wrong font; the + sign is forced to do duty 
as an obelus. Page 269 may be taken to illustrate the printer’s whole reper- 
tory: words in Roman which should be in italics (si l’on ne trouve pas 
déjeuner et diner, etc.), misprints (déid, jesus, rendre l’éme, anticipée m.), 
wrong-font letters (déja, s passim), commas and brackets superfluous, dis- 
placed or omitted. It is true that most of the imperfections do not militate 
against clearness, but many of them do, and in any case one feels bound to 
protest against such treatment of a scholarly work which is destined to 
find a permanent place on the shelves of Romance scholars in every land. 


Oxford University A. Eonae 
Syntaktische Forschungen. By Dag. Norberg. Uppsala Universitets Ars- 

skrift 1943: 9. Uppsala, A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1943. 

This is a worthy contribution to the study of the development of Latin 
into Romance. Though the author deais with a number of separate syn- 
tactical questions, his method is invariable. Constructions are traced, with 
a wealth of examples, from Classical and sometimes pre-Classical Latin, 
through the Vulgar Latin period, to the early documents of the Romance 
languages. 

This system is particularly felicitous for what concerns a large number of 
verbal constructions described in the latter half of the work. We are shown, 
for example (Chapter X—‘‘Zur Kasusrektion einiger Verben’’), the Latin 
forerunners of the Romance transitive use of several normally intransitive 
Latin verbs, as well as shifts from accusative to dative and vice-versa. 
Chapters XI (“Zur Geschichte der deponentialen und reflexiven Verben’’) 
and XII (“‘Zum Gebrauch transitiver Verben in reflexiver oder intransitiver 
Bedeutung”) contain an excellent discussion of deponent forms and the 
origin and growth of the Romance use of ‘“‘to be’”’ with certain verbs, as 
well as a very plausible account of the reasons for the increase of deponent 
forms in Vulgar Latin documents and the spreading of the reflexive in the 
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spoken tongue, while Chapter XIV (“Der pripositionale Infinitiv’’) out- 
lines the merging of the infinitive of purpose and the gerund with ad into 
the Romance infinitive governed by da. 

Where the author appears to be less fortunate, owing not to a lack of 
painstaking research and abundant examples, but to difficulties of inter- 
pretation, is in his discussions of various declensional phases. The difficulty 
seems to originate in his hesitation to accept the emergence of an oblique 
or single case in Late Vulgar Latin times, and his attempt to classify his 
numerous examples as occurrences of substitution of one Classical case for 
another, in accordance with or in deviation from the scheme of Classical 
grammar. This is particularly apparent in chapters like II (“‘Zur Geschichte 
der lateinischen Deklination’’) and VI (“‘Der schildernde Accusativus absolu- 
tus”). Norberg seems to forget the phonological factor of the merging of case- 
endings, particularly apparent in the Vulgar Latin documents of France, due 
to heavy stress-accent and consequent loss of the quantity and even quality 
of final vowels. For a discussion of the survival of the genitive in -i in Italy 
vs. its disappearance in France on account of the difference in this factor, 
I may refer him to my article ‘La costruzione ‘in casa i Frescobaldi,’ ” 
Lingua Nostra (Florence), I (August 1939), 101-103. 

The Latin accusative absolute, to which Norberg endeavors to trace 
Romance absolute constructions (Chapter VI), is a weak and doubtful pro- 
genitor. It would be simpler to postulate a merger of accusative and abla- 
tive absolutes, leading to the absolute construction of the Romance 
languages. Greater plausibility appears in connection with his Chapter III 
(““Nominativ des Pridikativums statt des Akkusativs’’), where such Latin 
constructions as promitio esse bonus instead of promitto me bonum esse are 
presented as the ancestors of Old French dolenz s’apele. 

On the other hand, Norberg performs a real service in offering a mass of 
examples of case-substitution from Classical as well as from late Latin lit- 
erature. Too often have Romance philologists pounced upon a single occur- 
rence of case-substitution (cum discentes in the Pompeian inscriptions, for 
instance) to claim the disappearance of the Latin case-system and the 
emergence of Romance conditions in Classical or even pre-Classical times. 
A single swallow does not make the summer, and Norberg’s numerous and 
carefully chosen instances of such constructions as the accusative to denote 
price or double accusatives like inscribere titulum montem may well serve to 
give pause to those who seize upon sporadic phenomena to claim sweeping 
changes in the popular language at too early a period. If there is one thing 
that stands out clearly from Norberg’s discussions, it is that at no period, 
save in the imagination of some Roman grammarians and some Romance 
philologists, was the Latin use of cases something fixed and immutable. 
This should not be at all surprising when we consider how often the canons 
of prescriptive grammar are violated, in the modern tongues, by excellent 
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writers, who courageously and with frequent success set their own rules of 
usage. 

On page 28, Norberg claims that the feminine nominative plural in -as 
characteristic of late Latin documents on French soil, as well as of the later 
development of both French and Spanish, is not at all a substitution of 
accusative for nominative, but a survival of an older legitimate nominative 
plural feminine in -as. He seems unaware that he was preceded in this 
hypothesis by F. G. Mohl (Introduction a la chronologie du latin vulgaire, 
Paris, 1899, Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, CX XII, pages 
205-209) who is not listed in his bibliography. 

Outside of the tendency to stress the syntactical factor of case-substitu- 
tion and correspondingly minimize the effect of phonological change in late 
Latin declensional development, Norberg’s linguistic and historical view- 
point is a healthy one. Toward the end of his work (page 214) he criticizes 
those who think the late Latin texts are purely artificial. On page 25 he 
states, in connection with the very numerous texts that have come under 
his careful scrutiny: ‘“Lokale Verschiedenheiten kommen zwar in den be- 
handelten Texten vor, sind aber in syntaktischer Hinsicht sehr wenig 
zahlreich. Ueberhaupt scheinen in vorkarolingischer Zeit mehrere Spracher- 
scheinungen, die spiter nur in gewissen beschriinkten Teilen des roman- 
ischen Gebietes vorkommen, eine mehr allgemeine Ausbreitung gehabt zu 
haben.’’ On page 16 we find these interesting and very correct statements: 
“Zwischen etwa den Jahren 600 und 800 muss also eine verhiltnismissig 
sehr schnelle Entwicklung der Volkssprache stattgefunden haben . . 
Ohne Zweifel stehen nimlich die Schrift- und die Volkssprache vor der 
Reform Pippins und Karls des Grossen in einem gewissen Zusammenhang 
miteinander.’’ This may be coupled with his further pronouncement (page 
21): “Man kann namlich zwar die gesprochene Volkssprache dieser Zeit’’ 
(seventh and eighth centuries) “romanisch nennen, aber Aufzeichnungen 
in romanischer Sprache sind vor dem Jahre 750 undenkbar.”’ 

Norberg completely accepts (pages 12-14) my findings for what concerns 
the linguistic reforms of Pepin and Charlemagne. He also accepts at its 
face value the testimony in Gregory of Tours concerning the popular, 
spoken nature of his own written language (page 15). He even breaks a 
lance with Ferdinand Lot for having said in his “A quelle époque a-t-on 
cessé de parler latin?’’ that in the late Empire there were two languages, 
that of the people, spoken by the overwhelming majority of the population, 
and that of the aristocracy, and that when the Empire fell communications 
between the two were broken, and the people no longer were able to under- 
stand the language of the upper classes. Apparently Norberg does not know 
that Lot changed his mind in his later work Histoire du moyen dge, Vol. I, 
Paris, 1928, p. 612: “Le latin parlé avait prodigieusement évolué depuis la 
fin de |’Empire romain. Or les hommes instruits, méme dans le clergé, le 
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pronongaient comme la masse de la population et ils l’écrivaient 4 peu prés 
comme ils le pronongaient.”’ 

Under the circumstances, it is a little strange to run across what is meant 
to be an embarrassing question addressed to me (page 17): “Ein gallischer 
Bauer hatte also nach Pei auf dieselbe Weise reden sollen, wie die Schreiber 
des K6nigs bei der Ausfertigung von k6niglichen Erlassen und Diplomen 
schrieben?”’, which is followed by a statement from Norberg to the effect 
that the court scribes had traditional, century-old formulas at their dis- 
posal. The answer lies in two pages of my work, The Language of the Eighth- 
Century Texts in Northern France (New York, 1932), which may have es- 
caped Norberg’s notice: especially, page 352, ‘‘In all countries and during 
all historical periods, legal documents have been notoriously conservative 
in their linguistic aspects. The legal terminology of the present day does 
not, in many respects, conform with everyday speech. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that in the royal deeds of donation of Tardif’s collection we should 
find the constant repetition of certain obsolete formulas and locutions”’ 
and, page 355, “are we to accept these documents as fair representatives 
of the spoken language of the period, even while making full allowance for 
the fact that, owing to their legal nature, they contain large proportions of 
archaic and traditional locutions, which tend to obscure the true state of 
the language, and for the fact that orthography is, at all times and in all 
places, to some extent traditional?” 

A further answer, however, is supplied by Norberg himself, in connec- 
tion with two Italian documents which he cites as proof of formulary sur- 
vival throughout the centuries; the earlier one, year 504, reads: quique 
fatetur se distraxisse et distraxit atque tradidisse et tradidit Rustico . . . id est 
spatium agri cui vocabulum est Veteseca; the second one, year 720, reads: 
constant me Sundoald vir honestus . . . vindedisse et vindedi, tradedisse et 
tradedi tivi Filicaust medietatem de casa meas infra civitatem cum gronda sua 
livera. 

The formula is the formula, but the rest of the language is what it is. The 
earlier document is completely correct as to phonology, morphology and 
syntax, and its vocabulary is classical. The later one has vir honestus for 
virum honestum, vindedisse et vindedi for vendidisse et vendidi, tivi for tibi, 
medietatem de casa, meas for mea, livera for libera, and Germanic words like 
Sundoald and gronda. Brief and formulary as it is, the later document 
clearly shows us: 1) the weakening of unstressed vowels; 2) progressive 
sonorization of intervocalic consonants; 3) the loss of final -s; 4) the merger 
of Latin cases; 5) the use of a preposition to replace the genitive; 6) the 
infiltration of Germanic words. Are we not justified in claiming that, out- 
side of formulary wording, the second document bears every mark of re- 
flecting the spoken tongue? 

A tribute of praise is deserved by Norberg not merely for what he has 
accomplished, but for the problems that he points out as cailing for prompt 
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solution: (page 23) “Die sprachliche Entwicklung war also in Italien eine 
ganz andere als in Frankreich. Doch ist est vorlaufig wegen des Mangels an 
Einzeluntersuchungen untunlich, diese Entwicklung naher zu verfolgen. Es 
ist eine dringliche Aufgabe, die Sprache z. B. der langobardischen Urkun- 
den und Gesetze systematisch darzustellen und die vielen schwierigen 
Stellen kritisch zu erklaéren’”’ and (page 27) ‘“Nahere Untersuchungen der 
Urkunden des 7. und 8. Jahrhunderts in dieser Hinsicht waren sehr er- 
winscht.”’ 

Norberg is undoubtedly right. It is an unfortunate truth that while the 
late Latin documents of France have been largely examined and studied in 
all their linguistic peculiarities, those of Italy and, we may add, of Spain 
have received only passing notice. Until such collections as the Spanish 
Fuero Juzgo and the Italian Codice Longobardo are subjected to the same 
painstaking analysis that has been devoted to the Merovingian documents, 
we shall lack a proper basis of comparison for Vulgar Latin development 
in the various sections of the Romance world, with all that such comparison 
entails for the proper study of the rise of the individual Romance tongues. 

Romance historical linguistics of the past hundred years has greatly 
suffered from the erroneous methods of those who, nurtured in a creed of 
hypothetical comparative linguistics and improperly formulated sound- 
laws, blindly rejected all documentary evidence save where it coincided 
with their own a priori views. It is only by a careful study of such documen- 
tary evidence (the only real evidence at our disposal), coupled with an 


open and receptive mind ready to reject hypotheses when these fail to fit 
in with the facts, that Romance linguistics can proceed to the solution of 
its many pressing problems. Studies such as Norberg’s are to be heartily 
welcomed, even (or perhaps especially) when they lend themselves to dis- 
cussion and controversy. 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 





NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


. All manuscripts should be typewritten 
and double-spaced with ample mar- 
gins. 

. Quotations in any language of over 
four or five typewritten lines will gen- 
erally be printed in small roman as 
separate paragraphs (set-down mat- 
ter). In the typescript such extracts 
should be in a separate paragraph 
single-spaced and should not be en- 
closed in quotation marks. 

. Titles of books and periodicals will be 
italicized and should be underlined in 
the typescript. Titles of articles, chap- 
ters and poems should be in roman en- 
closed in quotation marks. 

. In titles of English publications, in 
titles of periodicals in any language ex- 
cept German and in divisions of Eng- 
lish works (parts, chapters, sections, 
poems, articles, etc.), the first word 
and all the principal words should be 
capitalized. Ex: 


The Comedy of Errors 


In the Romanic Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘“Flaubert’s 
Correspondence with Louise Colet, 
Chronology and Notes.” 

Such a repetition may be found in 
the Preface. (But: James Gray wrote 
the preface for the second edition.) 


. In an English passage French titles 
should have the article capitalized and 
underlined as part of the title. Ex: He 
read La France vivante. In a French 
passage, the article should be neither 
capitalized nor underlined. Ex: Il a lu 
la France vivante et Y Histoire de la 
littérature frangaise de Lanson. 

. In an English passage, French and 
Italian titles should be capitalized as 
follows. The first word is always capi- 
talized. If a substantive immediately 
follows an initial article, definite or in- 
definite, it is also capitalized. If the 
substantive is preceded by an ad- 
jective, this also receives a capital 
letter. If the title begins with any other 


word than an article or an adjective, 
the words following are all in lower- 
case. Ex: Les Femmes savantes; La 
Folle Journée; L’ Age ingrat; De la 
terre @ la lune; Sur la piste; La Leda 
senza cigno; Scrittori del tempo nostro; 
I Narratori; WNell’azzurro; Piccolo 
Mondo antico. 


. Spanish titles should have a capital 


only on the first word unless the title 
contains a proper noun. Ex: Cantigas 
de amor e de maldizer; La perfecta 
casada. 


. Words or phrases not in the language 


of the article, and not yet naturalized, 
will be italicized and should be under- 
lined in the typescript. Consult the 
dictionary if in doubt. Ex: genre, pitce 
a these, ancien régime, Zeitgeist. 


. All quotations should correspond ex- 


actly with the original in wording, 
spelling, and punctuation. Words or 
phrases in quotations must not be 
italicized or underlined unless they 
are so in the original or unless it is in- 
dicated in a footnote that the italics 
have been added. Any interpolation in 
an extract should be indicated by en- 
closing it in brackets; any omission 
should be indicated by three periods. 
Ex: “It is this work [Le Lys dans la 
vallée] which—”; “Tl est. . . absorbé 
par des travaux—.” 


. Footnotes should be numbered con- 


secutively throughout each article or 
book review. In the text the note num- 
ber should be printed as a superior 
figure (slightly above the typed line); 
at the head of the note itself, it should 
be a figure of normal size followed by 
a period (on a level with the typed 
line). Ex: At eighteen, he moved to 
Paris.? 

1. John Palmer, Studies in the Con- 
temporary Theatre, p. 48. 


. Footnotes may be typed into the 


article itself, separated from the text 
by ruled lines, or subjoined to the end 
of the text, on separate pages. 
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. Note numbers in the text always follow 
the punctuation. Ex: There is no ques- 
tion as to the date of this edition.? As 
Flaubert stated,’ he was willing to—. 
. Short references included in the text 
to save footnotes, should be enclosed 
in parentheses and should not contain 
abbreviations. In book-reviews this is 
often the easiest way to make a direct 
reference to the work which is being 
reviewed. Ex: In the Introduction 
(page 10), the author remarks—. 
. Names should never be abbreviated. 
Even the name of the author of a work 
which is being reviewed should be 
written out each time that it is used. 
. All footnotes must begin with a capi- 
tal letter and end with a period or 
some other final punctuation. Each 
note should contain an exact reference 
to the page or pages in question; the 
title is rarely enough. If a footnote 
refers to the same title cited in the 
preceding note, ibid. should be used to 
avoid repeating the title. If a note 
refers to a work already cited, but not 
cited in the preceding footnote, op. 
cit. should be used for a book, loc. cit. 
for an article. Such abbreviations 
should not ordinarily be used to refer 
farther back than the preceding page. 
Since the aim, however, is merely to 
avoid ambiguity, no rule need be laid 
down. Ex: 

10. Cross, Slover, Ancient Irish 
Tales, p. 35. 

11. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthur- 
ian Romance, p. 90. 

12. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

13. W. A. Nitze, “Lancelot and 
Guenevere,” Speculum, VIII, 240. 

14. Loomis, op. cit., p. 131. 

15. Nitze, loc. cit., p. 249. 
. In the citation of references the 
amount of bibliographical detail is 
left to the discretion of the contribu- 
tor, but the order of the items should 
be presented as indicated below. In- 
clusion of items (3), (4), and (5) is 
optional with the contributor. 

In the case of books cited, the form 
of reference should be as follows: (1) 
author’s name, preceded by his first 


name or initials, (2) the title italicized 
(underlined), (3) where necessary, the 
edition, (4) place of publication, (5) 
name of publisher, (6) date of publica- 
tion, (7) reference to volume in capital 
roman numerals without preceding 
‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’, (8) reference to page in 
arabic numerals, preceded by ‘p.’ or 
‘pp.’ only when there is no preceding 
reference to volume. Each item but 
the last should be followed by a 
comma; the last item should be fol- 
lowed by a period. Ex: 

Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise de 1789 a nos jours, 
Paris, Stock, 1936, p. 60. 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 
4th ed., New York, Macmillan, 1925, 
II, 221.225. 


. Reference to periodicals should in- 


clude, wherever possible, volume num- 
ber and page number or numbers. 
Where it is desirable to give the year 
also, it should follow the volume num- 
ber, in parentheses. When it is impos- 
sible to give a volume number, the 
date of the issue should take its place. 
Ex: 

La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 11 
(1909), 224. 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 30 juillet 
1932, p. & 


. The following periodicals should be ab- 


breviated as follows in footnotes: 

Grébers Grundriss der romanischen 
Philologie—GG 

Modern Language Journal—M LJ 

Modern Language Notes—MLN 

Modern Philology—M P 

Publications of the Modern Language 
Association—PMLA 

Romania—R 

Revue d’ Histoire Littéraire de la 
France—R HL 

Revue de Littérature Comparée— 
RLC 

Romanic Review—RR 

Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache 
und Literatur—ZFSL 

Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie 
—ZRP 


. The following Latin words and ab- 


breviations will be italicized and 
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should be underlined in typescript. 
They should be capitalized only 
when they begin a footnote. ca. (about, 
in dates), e.g. (for instance), et al. (and 
others), ibid. (not ib. or idem., the 
same reference), i.e. (that is), loc. cit. 
(place cited), op. cit. (work cited), 
passim (here and there), sic (thus), vs. 
(versus). Exceptions are: etc., viz. 

. The following abbreviations will ap- 
pear in roman type and therefore 
should not be underlined in typescript: 
cf., f., ff. (following), fol., foll. (folio, 
folios), 1., ll. (line, lines), p. pp., vol., 
vs., vss. (verses). Mme and Mlle, 
MS and MSS (manuscript, manu- 
scripts) should be typed without 
periods. 


21. Headings for book-reviews should fol- 


low these models: 

Jules Sandeau, Vhomme et la vie. Par 
Mabel Silver. Paris, Boivin, 1936. 
Pp. 247. 

A History of French Dramatic Liter- 
ature in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Professor Henry Carrington Lan- 
caster. Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Part I (1610-1634), 2 
vols., 1929. Pp. 785. Part IT (1635- 
1651), 2 vols., 1932. Pp. 804. Part 
IIT (1652-1672), 2 vols., 1936. Pp. 
896. 


. All references in the completed manu- 


script should be verified before it is 
submitted for publication. 


. Contributors should retain an accurate 
carbon copy of their manuscripts. 
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COLUMBIA 
DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE 


Horatio Smith, General Editor 


a new book and is new in its content. The 1,167 articles cover writers, 

their most important books, and the literary activities of continental 
Europe in recent times. This time limitation is approximately from 1870 
to the present and all living writers who have attained eminence in thirty-one 
different literatures are described historically and critically. Also presented are 
some of the closely related literary predecessors who do not actually fall within 
the contemporary limitations of the book. The writers who are discussed in the 
volume were chosen by a group of 239 American scholars who are specialists in 
the cultural traditions of literary art in the countries involved. Since the con- 
tributors were urged from the beginning to be bold and direct in their critical 
evaluation—without regard for literary and critical precedent—this book 


presents a fresh new approach to the contemporary literature of Europe. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


1947 Summer Session 


s 


The Romance Languages 


July 7 to August 15 
Registration, July 2, 3, and 5 


During the Summer Session the Department of Romance Languages 
will offer courses by 
Jean Hytier 
Professor of French, University of Algiers 


DanieEt Monnet 
Professor of French, University of Paris 


Arturo Usrar-Pietri 
Professor of Spanish, University of Venezuela 


as well as by members of the Department. 


Courses for intensive practice in French and Spanish with emphasis 
on correctness and fluency as well as upon traditional cultural back- 
ground will be conducted in the Maison Frangaise and Casa His- 


pdnica. Inquiry should be made as follows: 


French: Professor Jeanne V. Varney 
Philosophy Hall, Columbia University 


Spanish: Mr. Leonardo C. De Morelos 
Casa Hisp&nica, Columbia University 


For Summer Session Announcement describing undergraduate and 
graduate courses in French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese address 
the Secretary, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
































